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TO : 
FROM ; 
SUBJECT; 



MB^ TOLSON 
L» B, NICHOLS 



UNITED STM1& -^OVlRNMENT 



DATE: October 20, 1950 




Wil liam -F , v ^u.ckley f Jrj n the attached note 



advises that he wi il^^ be-in We 

had previously invited him to visit the Bureau^ Tpu 
will recall that Mr, Bu c’k.lev^jwas-.^.the^^ejdi^or P-l 

Daily News^ last year and sponsored _/^e f orum that jT 
a ^res^^t''^He*^w3s~~d^'ti^i3ef''‘^^ ~ ' ‘ 

b armer‘’“a^^al e e 




Gandy_ 



ir o^FBlSa nd cdrf^fed' our 




I called him in New Haven this afternoon and told him 
I would not be" here next week but arranged for him ito call at 

office at 10:00 a,m., We dnsMaN^-Qojpb er 25, withjn^^^^y . 
we dded wifp^ and we II- azi « t 
An Agent in Mr, fdhes office will take Buckley on a very special 
tour 9 ' > 

suggest that .in view of Buckley ^s past interest in the 
Bureau ai^li^sj^ture benefits that the D i ixe cf6jL^s.ha.kje^haj}d^s_jiii th 
him if it is at all convenient^' He has asked ^ he might have the 






, I pointed out after I returned from the Yale Forum last 

year that someday we would hear .from Buckley* 



CC: Mr, Nease 

CC: Mr, Jones 

LBNtmb 
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, October 19, . 19^0 ^ 



lur, Leviris B. Nicfiols ," ’ •■ . ’- ■■■ ' 

Assistant Director' ' ■ • . * ' , - . ■ 

federal Bureau of .investigation , - ; ' ^ 

- "Washington, I)* C. ' ‘ • ’ . ■ , - ^ 

Dear Mr. Wichols: . . ' _ : . 

I tried to -telephone you this afternoon,; but sensed from the. . f 
conversation bf the operator at. your off icesy. that completiag. ■ ' 
the call vrith you personally WDuld be difficulty and I.^didn't 
feel .like 'making an ; issue • of it. ij or did I avail! nyself of ' 
her offer to speak with one of ' your assistants since ny message 
was, and is,, personal. . ' " . . ‘ : • 

Almost a year has elapsed since yon and I\£r . hoover very kindly . 

■ invited me to visit you in jVashington. I have been very busy 
since that 'fine .evening at the rate LaW School when you dealt 
so admirably with your .critics^ and. haven’t had. a*. chance to a^a-il . 
nys.elf or your offer-. - l am planning a visit to 'Slashing ton for . 

Tuesday and V/ednesdayj of next vreek, however, and would very much 
like to. pay ny respects; ; - 

I- know, you are busy, and 'if either of liiese two days is inconvenient 
for you and Ik*. Hoover, we, can" put it of fj again. , If, however^ you' 
could, give me a minute or two,'.woiald you be, good enough to wire 
me. to- the above address, or else, if you |von',t knpw un til Sundav 
or Monday, 'v/ould you leave a messa ge for me in care of I I . 

. I ^ I with whom I' .Tvili be staying? ' . 



very best- personal regards and continued congratulations -on -the % •• l- 
work of' the Bureau. .. ' ^ 







Sincerely, 
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In view of the fact the abcve individual is coining 
to the Bureau on October 85, 1950, the following is a brief 
summary of our relationship with him. 

As you Imow,. in October of 1949, you went t o 
University and took part in a forum, in which you defend^ the 
Bure du^spo sit ion. 

The meeting was arranged by Buckl^, who at that time 

Buciiiey arranged the meeting in order that a Bureau representative 
could put the record straight as to what the FEI does and does not 
do, . 

Buckley acted as c'hairman .of the meeting , which was 
attended by approximately 500 persons. He introduced you and 
former SAG Gleason, 

The reaction to the meeting was exceptionally fine and 
was most helpful in clarifying the Bureau’s position. 

Following this meeting you made the comment that you 
were very much impressed with Buckley, You described him as 
being de. fini.t.eI v^ pjio^FBI and invited him to visit the Bureau 
and stated you would like for him to meet the Mrectov, He was 
most enthusiastic and said he would like to do this sometime in 
the future, (94yJ=»442^ 




Director’s Telephone Boom 

' / 

Tour Boom 
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WILLIAM FBAM: BUCKLEY, JR* 
SPECIAL TOUR 10-85-50 






g> 



Pursuant to your instructions. Specif Agent 
WioE of this Section met Mr* and Mrsjt^fIliMTn)^.uplcI§^,^^ 
at 10:00 A, M*, 10-^5-50 in your OffTce at wnvch 
McGuire greeted them ^and extended your greetings to them* 

From your Office the Bucklevs^we jieStah.e ji^directlv in to 
meet th e Bfre ctor. whs>^c Jia±±.ed—m±h^hem-J3.nijefl y * The 
fa ct^fm-t-fbhe BucElevs met the Director w ithin a matte^ 
of minutes after' their arriv al at the Bureau fmpr'es's ed 
them immenselvl M rs* Buchlev~satUl '*T~JiTst~'’can'^ g et 

over it and he is so busy*" “ 

— — ■■ ^ / 

Thereafter for an hour and forty-five minutes 
the Buckleys were escorted through the Director's Reception 
room, thecexhibit rooms, the Laboratory, Communications, 
the Traffic Di-orama and- the Range where each fired the 
Thompson submachine gun*. 

Mrs* Buckley, a Canadian, recently was married 
to Buckley* Both she and William Buckley asked a great 
number of questions which were answered by Mr, Wick* 

Buc k lev commented favorably again uv.on --UO U7i..represent a tion 
of' ~the Burmu Za:t^i.Ke—YaIe^o.num*^Oj:±o.b e 84* 1 949 * He- 
ad vised he is currently living in Hamden* a subur b of 
New Haven, and enga ged inwr iting a book on educational 
pr ooeauresl I'dITowina oo-mvlT-^ £-n—6f-lth^^ svrin a* 

i t IS fTis^'intenti ouj. fee- said* to seels a po sition in business 
or enter the armed forces* 

Mr* Buckley appeared extremely well-read, cognisant 
of the Bureau*s responsibilities and activities in a general 
way* He commented- most .favorably upon our role in the 
government Ibyalty program and expressed admiration for the 
Director ' S' ability to withstand political, subversive and 
academic attacks* He said that this tour, coupled with 
his meeting with you a year ago, "rounded out" his understanding 
of the FBI and its methods of operation* 
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Wil. IT. BUOEGDBr, JR. 86 SWABTHjMORE STREET HAMDEN, CONNECTICUT 



April 5 , 1951 ; 



Mr. Louis B.. Nichols ' ’ : ’ . V 

Assistant Director . ^ ' ■ 

Federal Bureau of Investigation ^ ' 

V/ashington, :D.C,. \ • 

Dear Mr. Nichols: , - -r ,, : ’ 

- ^ 

I have been intending to write you for some, weeks now to thank 
you fpr your unparalleled kindness and continued interest in me 
as evidenced by your willingness to! advise me' iri regard ;to. njr : 
situation. ,1 delayed, though, because I wrote liy father and 
suggested tfet. he - send me. a short biographical sketch about his ■ ' 

, activities in Mexico which might be useful either to you persbnallv 
or, else in my father's files. * 

He- Tms yery anxious to supply •.this 'informatipri.hut was unable to ; 
do It for. several weeks because of'repeated trips. to Texas to visit 
his very sick.- brother. . . :i*. . * / . 

_,Howeyer, I receive'd his memorandum today and* I. pnclose “ it with ,■ 

. this letter.' I. rely ,bn your judgment. to do with it as you Mil- 
even if it lands up ,in the 7/aste. paper basketl ' • ■ ... ‘ 

Again, a thousand .thanks for your kindnesses, - I cohtinue id hope ' 
that despite -your oppressive schedule, you will spme day be able 
to take off a couple of days and visit us either ip^hardn,' Bonn. " 
or else in Camden, ^puth Carolitia. (incidentally mv f ather has 
recently strpck. up a friendship with] ^ formerlv - ' 

^jin the Bureau, who spoke dio , him very highly of/;foui I ' I 

is. lunching Mth'ny;Father on: April 7,- prior to -the annual^ steeple / 
chase races.) ’ ; ' ' ' . . ' ' , ^ 



^ J 



€ tr g V — 






S^cerely, 

RECORDED ‘ U? 
WDEXffl-li;' . 









'p-V, '\o 




March 27, 19^1 



MEMORA, KDUM 



Re: William Fran!krBuckley 

Born in Washington, Texas, Jul\ 11, l88l. 



G-raduated in the Academic Dep^artment, University of Texas, 
in 190i|., and in the Law Department in 190^, where he was quiz 
master in law for the term 1905-06. 

While at the University, he taught Spanish -for four years. 
Was a member of the Tau Delta Fraternity there, and was Editor- 
in-Chief of "The Cactus, " University annual. 

After leaving school he became Spanish translator at the 
Texas Land Office. 



\ 



-i i/' 



Started to practice law in Mexico City on November 1, 1908, 
in the law office of Wilson & Gonzales Garza. Established his 
own law office in 1909, s-nd was joined within two or three years 
by his brothers, Claude -H. Buckley, and Edmund L. Buckley, under 
the firm name of Buckley & Buckley. This firm established an 
office at Tampico, Mexdeb, in about 1911. The members of the - 
firm divided their time' between the two offices. There were 
from two to 'four Mexican lawyers employed by the firm. 

This firm represented a number of large oil companies.- WPB 
left the firm in I913 or 19li)- £>-nd entered the oil business. 



During the first two y ears of his residence in Mexico WPB - 
attended the National School of Jurisprudence. . . 



One of WPB's professors at this School was Luis Calbrera, 
who was the intellectual head of the Carranza movement and 
government, ^n associate and friend vms Jose Vasconcelos, who was 
a candidate for President against Calles, and who has been re- 
garded as Mexico's foremost writer. 



WPB’s associate counsel was Lie Emilio Rabasa, one of the 
foremost - intellectuals in Mexico. 

.When the American Naval forces captured Vera Cruz in the 
Wilson administration, WPB was the only civilian who left Mex- 
ico City on the train of Mr. Nelson 0 'Shaughnessy, American Charge 

On arrival in Vera Cruz, WPB did interpreting and translat- 
ing for Admiral Fletcher, in charge of the American Naval forces, 
and later for General Punston, who was in charge of the land 
forces. 



Admiral Fletcher formed a Civilian Government in Vera Cruz 
and appointed WPB governor, which office the latter declined, 
for the reason that he was not in sympathy with the Wilson Mex- 
ican policy or his intervention in that country. 









To prevent a war between the United States and Mexico, 
which was imminent, ^Argentina> Brazil and Chile offered their 
friendly offices to'' the two Governments and as a result the 
ABC Conferences were instituted at Niagara Palls in 19 li|.. 

The Huerta Government appointed a commission to represent 
that country, which was headed by Lie Emilio Rabasa, referred 
to above.' The Mexican Commission arrived in Vera Cruz on its 
way to Washington and Niagara Palls and while in Vera Cruz named 
WPB' counsel for the Commission, who left with them for Washing- 
ton. 



During the eight or ten weeks of conferences at Niagara 
Palls WPBremained inWashington where he was in continuous 
negotiation with Mr. William Jennings Bryan, President Wilson’s 
Secretary of State, and the other members of the Wilson Cabinet 
who were from Austin, Texas, and with whom WPB was well acquaint 
ed. 



In about 1918 WPB got a group together to prepare data 
for the so-called Pall Investigation on Mexican Affairs. This 
group had an office at the Murray Hill Hotel in New York. 

In about I917 or I8, when President Wilson was so ill. 
Secretary of State Lansing decided to withdraw recognition 
from the Carranza Government and asked' Senator Pall to produce 
a witness who would be able to give a comprehensive statement 
of the Mexican situation, which Secretary Lansing proposed to 
use as a basis for the withdrawal of repognition. WPB was 
chosen to make this statement and it was printed as Part 6 of 
the record of this investigation, and was widely publicized 
and was translated into Spanish. 

In the midst of this plan. President Wilson recovered his 
consciousness and broke up the plan and dismissed Secretary 
Lansing. 

Carranza was succeeded by General Obregon, who asked, 
naturally, for American recognition. WPB formed a group, known 
as the American Association of Mexico, of ishich he was Presi- 
dent, which fomally opposed the recognition of the Obregon "" 
Government. During a period of one or two years WPB frequent- 
ly saw Secretary of State Hughes in connection with this matter. 

Obregon was recognized and WPB went to Mexico City in about 
1919 or 20 . After being there fon a short time. President 
Obregon applied to him Article 33 of the Constitution which em- 
powered the Executive to expel ’’pernicious foreigners.” WPB 
spent several days in the American Embassy (Mr. Summerlin was 
then Charge) before leaving Mexico. Some two or three years 
later. President Calles made a statement, which appeared in 
the New York press, to the effect that the oil companies had 
pursued a hypocritical policy in Mexico, protesting their 
friendship with the Mexican Government in Mexico City, while 





they advocated armed intervention- in Washington. WFB was 
interviewed by the New York Times and stated that Calles* 
statements were true. Parenthetically, WPB' was never in 
sympathy with the j^olicy of the large oil companies in Mex- 
ico and enjoyed their enmity during this entire controversy 
over American rights in that country. 

Cailes then invited WPB to return to Mexico, which he 
did, and remained there for a few weeks. At that time Mr. 

Dwight Morrow was American Ambassador. 

In the meantime, in about 1919> WPB sent an organization 
into Venezuela and eventually formed the Pantepec Oil Company, 
of which he was President for many years. This company was 
financed in about I 925 , by E.A. Pierce & Company (now Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce-, Penner & Beane).. In 192ij. WPB bought a home in 
Sharon, Connecticut, where he has lived continuously since. 

In 1938 ^ he bought a home in Camden, South Carolina, where he 
and his v/ife spend the winters. 

WPB has ten children: 

Aloi^se (Mrs. Benjamin W. Heath), who lives at Ijij. West 
Hill Drive, West Hartford, Connecticut. Aloise graduated 
at Smith College in 19^1* 

John W. Buckley, who graduated at Yale in and then 

entered the Army -and was later transferred to Army Intelligence, 
in which he served in North Africa and Prance. He is President 
of Catawba Oil Explorations Company, which represents various 
Venezuelan companies, a Canadian company, and an Ecuadorian 
company. His office is at 119*East 36 th Street, New York, N.Y. 




Jane (Mrs. William P. Smith II ), who graduated at Smith 
College in 194-7* She lives at First Street,' S.W., Calgary, 

Alberta, Canada. 



William P. Buckley, Jr., who graduated at .Yale in 1950> 
and was chairman of' The News there. He is now taking a post- 
graduate course /4t4fale and lives at 86 Swarthmore Street, 
f Hamden, Connecticut. During the war he- served as Second Lieu- 

tenant in the Infantry. 




Maureen Buckley, who Is a freshmati at Smith College, where 
she resides at Wesley House, v 



WPB took a decided stand against President Wilson' s re- 
pudiation of international law in the case of Mexico. -Wil- 
son's policy was to withhold protection from American citi- 
zens and to intervene in the Internal affairs of that country, 
quite the opposite of his obligations under international law. 
WPB was very close to the 'members of the old Diaz regime and 
their sucsessors and did a great deal of' work in connection 
with the politioal affairs of that com try. Por a number of ' 
years he repre'sented in Washington, General Manuel Pelaez, who 
was the head of the revolutionary forces in southern Vera 'Cruz, 
which had charge intermittently in the oil fields from about 
1915 to 1920. 

WPB was a friend of' the ex-governor of Lower California, 
Colonel Esteban Cantu, and did everything in his power to 
help him in the revolution which he started in Lower California 
in about I92O, 

WPB always maintained, and still believes that when American 
citizens are abandoned by America, in violation of the precepts 
of International law, they have a perfect fight to take the 
situation in their own hands. This upright policy was quite 
the opposite of that followed by the American oil companies who, 
true to the traditions of corporations and big business, never 
stood up for their rights. They continually ran to the Govern- 
ment in Mexico and the Government in Washington and told differ- 
ent tales in each place. Their pusillanimity was attacked by 
WPB in his statement before the Pall Committee and this attack 
and subsequent attacks incurred for WPB the lasting enmity of 
the powerful oil companies. 



Wallack's Point 
Stamford, Conn, 
July' 22, 1952 



Mr, Louis Nichols, Ass ‘t Director 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D,C. 






Dear Ifr, Nichols: 



I wonder if the 
the increcJible smi 
Politics Magazin 










B 



ever published or circulated an inswer 
published against it in a fall issue of 
If so, I woTild greatly appreciate a copy. 



to 



When last I called you in Washington, your secretary told me 
you had not been, feeling well, I hope that by this time you are 
completely recovered from your illness. 



I should certainly be pleased to see you if you are ever in the 
vicinity of Stamford, 



Sincerely, 



tvFB:b 



lin, F. Buckley, Jr, 
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For record purposes. Kill i amB uo k 7 p.if. mhn was -the editor t."” 
of the Daily News and who -promoted a forum at Yale Law School where s°^ 

I participated a few years ago, came in to see me recently* He is I ^ 

writing (inother book which is designed to counteract the Alan Bart? 
and Biddle books denouncing loyalty and security investigations* He is 
centering his book around the State Department and has completed 
approximately 8 months of research* 

He stated, that there is one point which he desires to deal 
with in the book, namely, making available, to Gongressionall committees 
the transcripts of Loyalty Hearing Boards* He stated such transcripts 
are made available to the subjects involved who can publish them ‘ or 
do with them as they wish and that he could see no reason, if this be 
the case, why such transcripts cannot be made available to Congress* 

He is seeking the views of various individuals concerning it and he 
wanted something that he could attribute to the FBI, I told him 
that the matter of whether the transcripts of Loyalty Hearing Boards 
should or should not be made available to Congress was a matter 
not within .the purview of the- Bureau' s authority; that obviously 
the Bureau is concerned with maintaining the integrity of the r esults 
of its investigations , which if made public would disclose the 
identity of confidential sources of investigation, confidential 
investigative technique or which would violate a confidence ; that if 
such transcripts did any of these and the Bureau were consulted, 
obviously, we would object* However,, it would appear that such 
instances would be rare* 



Mohr 

Winterrowd — 
Tele. Room — 

Holloman 

Sizoo 



He^ stated that he would send me a portion of his manusci^itT0 
covering this point prior to its publication* He also inquired ]i£Mhb 
Director’s views would fee the same. I told him that obviously me 
Director would not inject himself .. to the matter pertaining to transcripts, 
but the Director would seek to protect those matters above mentioned* 



cc - Mr* Ladd 
LBNsptm 



Sordid . 
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■ dt.rTaZd drid bef idinly .if I ^hbuld ever ' be-'in Xihe uioXniiu bf /X- 
' UfaT^f prd you] dan^^ ' Jd'iihe mbaniidjJiesfyX- 

yoUyioilZ Zed ;U8' kHoio. XX vpd epdp happd^ do XP.'~¥dbXnngdb^ 

every/gpQd.r^ibhy] *'v 7 ';7 ,; ■. 777-77; '‘7';7 ';7 
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Office>of Director 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
' UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

March 9, 1954 



Attache d bool£]^^^cCarth j ^ His 
Eneraies *» by William F, Buckley , 
Jr. , and L. Brent Bozell, was sent 
to the Director by the authors and 
autographed as^' follows: 



Mr. Tolson 

Mr. Boardraarw^ 
Mr. 

Mr* ,Belmoin 

Mr. Glav in 

Mr. Harbo 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Tamm 

Mr. Tracy 

Mr. Moh r 

Mr. Jone^ y^i^ 

Mr. wlnterro^ 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman 

Miss Holmesjy^ 
Miss- GandyS^ 






"For Mr. J. Edgar Hoover - with 

respect and admiration. ' lijt » Ifl a<^ 

Wm. F. Buckley, Jr. yyj 
L. Brent Bozell" 

There are numferous. references to the FBI; however, 
it is noted that the Director is mentioned in the bo^pk 
^n pages 8, 179, 200, 353, and 355. 

S A « .M /Ti 



AtWchment ■ 

hm m • ■ . 1 ^ 

i, William Buckley, Jr. was editor of the Daily News^ and | 
jTj promoted a forum at Yale Law School in 1949 where .. ^ i; 

Mr. Nichols participated. In October, 1950, Mr. and i 
'j ^Mrs. Buckley met the Director and toured the Bureau, j; 
His correspondence with Mr . Nichols has been cordial 
and in April, 1953, he advised Mr. Nichols he was 
writing a book to counteract the Alan Barth and Biddle 
books denouncing loyalty and security investigations. 

Breny ^ozell, Jr. , Class of 1950, Yale University, 
invited | to debate on a topic concern- 

ing possible Communist "domination and support" in the 
j Progressive Citizens of America. | | who was 

j described by an informant as a member of the Comraiiist 
'} Party, declined to debate on the topic . 




, Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr. 
Editor-in- Chief 
• National Review 
1211 East. 37th 'Street - 
New iTbrk 16, New York 

Dear Mr, Bucldey: , 



I t Tblson ^ ^ — 
f Boardman ^ 

i Belmont — ; 

if Mohr-' 

v'Nease l 

parsons ; 

VRosen — ^ — 
Tamm __ — _ 

Trotter !_ 

* - 

Tele* I^o'om 
Hollomarit_y 

Gonjdy ' 



. Mr. Hoover showed ine your' letter of April 8, 
and I am taking the liberty of Ayriting yoti this note to return 
your enclosures :^d give you the address Of Lou Nichols wito^ 
the thought in miiid that you may wish to drop him a line. 

he is now affiliated with: 

Schenley Industries, and his address is Mr. iLouis B.' Nichols, 
Executive Vice President, Schenley mduatries, Inc. ,;Empire 
State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 

f Mr. Nichols has spokenivery highly of you, and,. 

I certairdy hope that I will have the pleasure of meeting you OnS 
of these days.': Perhaps we could get together for a chat the next , 
time you are in Washington. • 1 ' 



Sincerely yours, 



G. A. Nease 



A; 

r\f. J 





Enclosures (2) V ^ ' W ■ ^ . 

NOTE: Buckley is an outspoken anticommunist Who became friendly -^th 
former Assistant to the Director Louis B. Nichols. (94-42995) 
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f Mr. 
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April 8, 1958 



J/ 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Department of Justice 
Washington 25, D. C, 

















Mr. P^:V 
Mr. 



Mr. 

Mr. ClAjfcon- 
Tel?. Koom_ 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 

Thank yon for your good note, I am glad 
that in addition to the many points we have in common, 
we feel the same about Mr. Oakes! 

Tours sincerely, 



¥m. F.^Buckley, Jr. 

















Apdll, 10^ 

PERSONAL 

C-^' 

Mr* William F. Bacldoy, Jr* 

“lilclttor ^ 

Nat ional Review 
211 East 3m Street 
New York 1^ New York 

Dear Mr. BucMey: 

I have just read your exedUent article coaceroiog 
the astute Mr* Oakes» and 1 wanted to drop you this note of thanks. 

We have, of course, come to eaqteet this sort of 
thing, but we are moi^ thankful that all Americans do not share 
this ostrichlike attitude. You may he sure that your ti«ia arf^e < 
was a source of mudi encouragement to me. 



Sincerely yours, 

St. £dgar_Boovetl 

John Edgar Hoover 
Director 



-t. 

in 

CO 



3^ A 
* .1 / 
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NOTE: Bttckl^ Is the out^okmi anticommunist who wn^ '*Gk>d . 
Mian at Yale*’ and ’’McCarthy and Hlit Phwwniftg » This is not the 

Buckley who works for | | 

LH:£dj 
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December 5, 195*7 

■o ■ 

RE: WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 



William F. Buckley, Jr. , first gained national prominence 
in 1951 when he yn?ote the book, ”God and Man at Yale.’* In 1954, he and 
L. Brent Bozell wrote the book entitled ’’McCarthy and His Enemies.” 
They forwarded an autographed copy to the Director. Buckley is currently 
Editor and Publisher of ’’National Review,” a weekly journal of opinion. 




MAIN FILE ON WILLIAM F., BUCKLEY, JR. 

We have a main file on Buckley which reflects close friendship 
and cordial correspondence with Mr. Nichols. Mr. Nichols first met Buckley 
when he, Mr. Nichols, went to Yale University in October, 1949, and defended 
the Bureau’ s position in a forum. This was arranged by Buckley who at the 
time was Chairman of the Editorial Staff of the Yale Daily News. He acted 
as Chairman of the meeting which was attended by approximately 500 persons. 
Buckley made a very favorable impression onMr. Nichols who described him 
as being definitely pro FBI, and Mr. Nichols consequently invited him to visit 
the Bureau and meet the Director. 

Buckley and his wife did come to the Bureau on 10-25-50 and 
were given a very special tour of Bureau facilities and had the opportunity to 
meet with the Director. 



George Sokolsky in his column of October 15, 1951, wrote most 
favorably concerning Buckley and his book, ”God and Man at Yale. ” 

MISCELLANEOUS PERTINHSfT REFERENCES DST BUFILES 



In regard to Mr. Nichols’- appearance at Yale University in 
1949, you will recall that luB June, 1949, Uie Harvard Crimson carried an 
article relative to FBI activities at Yale University which was ’most derogatory 
of the Bureau. There is considerable information in Bufiles concerning this 
matter, but briefly, it generated considerable public interest and our position 
was misinterpreted. The Yale Daily New^ of which Buckley was Chairman of 
the Editorial Staff, invited a Bureau representative to come to Yale to explain 




0 


















the Bureau’ s position. It was originally thoi^ht this would be a closed session, 
but it developed into a public forum with approximately 500 in attendance. The 
Director reluctantly allowed Mr. Nichols to appear, but Mr. Nichols did an 
exceptionally fine job in esqplaining the Bureau’ s position which made a great 
impression at Yale University. Buckley’s close friendship in defense of the 
Bureau developed from that time. 

The Washington Times Herald of April 6, 1953, carried a 
story headlined ’’Press Labeled for Umf airness.’’ The story stated a group 
of 28 writers, actors and others charged that segments of the press, radio 
and television have failed to give Senator McCarthy a fair break. The 
charges were contained in a statement sent to seven hundred newspapers 
and one of the signers of this statement was William -P. Buckley. 

As of April, 1953, William F. Buckley, Jr., was listed as 
the President of the Biter collegiate Society of Individuals. We have no 
derogatory information in Bufiles concerning this organization. 

Although we have never investigated, the Bureau has received 
information from time to time on the organization. Foundation to Defeat 
Communism. As the name implies,- the main objective of this organization 
is to defeat commumsm. Buckley has spoken before this group. 

The Chicago Daily News of May 12, 1954,- carried a story 
headlined ’’Charges McCarthy Distracts Nation. ” This news story stated 
that a debate was heldTthe previous night bief^een John Nuveen, a Chicago 
investment banker who was against McCarthy,- and William F. Buckley, 
who defended McCarthy., 

On August 14, 1954, Buckley and Leroy Gore, founder of the. 
’’Joe Must Go” movement discussed ’’McCarthy A Force for Good or Evil” 
on the America Forum of the Air. Bucldey, of course, ;wa^ strong in his 
defense of the late Senator McCarthy. 

According to the Daily Worker issue of Juiie 11, 1956, 

Buckley debated the Smith Act with Norman Thpmas. 

According to a, flyer, Buckley is on. the National Advisory 
Council of the organization ’’Campaign for the 48 States’.’ The objectives 
of this organization are as follows: (1) The limitation of the, ppiter of 
Congress to tax. 
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(2) The limitation of the power of Congress to spend. (3) The decentralization 
of power and the restoration of the sovereignty of the individual states. 

(4) The recovery and maintenance of the freedom of the individual. (5) The 
maintenance of the solvency of the nation. 

In a. letter to, Mr. Nichols dated 7-30-57 Buckley advised 
that a Mexican Colonel had requested him to arrange an introduction to the 
Director as this individual had information which he wished to give to the 
Director. This Mexican individual was a.Colonel Emiliano Izaguirre 
reportedly a personal agen^fj&e Preside of Venezuela engaged in 
determining the activities ~\nBnezue ia. President. We advised Bu ckley 
that he should refer this individual to the | I as b 2 

any information he mi ght hav e woyld probably be within their jurisdiction. 

Buckley did do this but | [ refused to see this individual. 

MAIN FILE ON WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY 

It should be noted that we have a main file on William F. 

Buckley, father of William F. Buckley, Jr. , There are numerous references 
to him in Bufiles, and in the past he has been a rather controversial figure. , 
Buckley, Sr. , was connected with the oil business in Texas prior to World 
War I and was expelled from Mexico in .1922 by the Obregon Government 
allegedly for activities opposing the Obregon Government. We disseminated 
a rathe r lengthy memorandum of information in Bufiles concerning Buckley, Sr. , 
to | l in August, 1953. 

NATIONAL REVIEW 

We have a main file on National Review, the weekly magazine 
which Buckley, Jr. , publishes. This file reflects limited but cordial 
relations with Buckley as Editor and Publisher of this, magazine. . 
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150 Egst 35 tli Street 
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rping-me -.‘I/ j:. '';:r:'t\ 



*« . . - • 
CiJ 



your new book*. ”Up f^bm j&p^a 
inscribe' it. tp nflei an 



i *^i' Youf. Were jmost thou^btf 






opp.€^iuhlty. 

‘<.r -V jm. , ^ ^ ^ 

;■ I err . * • ' 





Editor of .the 



f /Tolsph » 
Belmont ■ 
DeLoach 
ijcGuire,_li_ 
- Mohr , 



aHonal.EeyiW/'^ the .FBI are .mfentioi^p in passing bfi pages ; 

0 :and' 82 .r .Buckley defends hhe ’Jeonseryatiye'’ philos^hy ^^nd- describes;. it as-;, j 
i^oilows:! :’!ConB:eryatisin ' is^ the; tacit acknOwledgeni,ent -that 

■•^Impo^^ntin' hum^' e 3 ^ 6 rience is behind us^^ thatthe^-cruc^J!^^!^ liaye ^ 

' \ ' been ander^ and that it: fs giyea to man to- kho W great truths f 

; ; ’ that .eniergedYro^^ canSot : ■ 

importance to man of . what has gone befdre. h Mhch of thebook consists Of a . ^ J 

: onH an-^Hciplr hn hi « , r.ritins: His' atta&k'^ 6n evfervonG’WhQ i 



'Ttotler 
; W,CV Sullivan 
Tele^JRoom 
Hollbinani 
Gandy 



5i±her: a, balanced hoY Jan effective pre^^ " 

M' 959 -®^^^ -:■■•'■; \'J h'. V '■■ 

- HPL:blb fS)- 
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OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UN ITEO STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



September 8, 1959 



The attached bQO ^Up JLrAm ^ 
T.ibfiralism" bv William F. BucMe y, 
Jr. , was sent to the Director from 
National Review, 150 East 35th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 

^ iiiirrftT^n ^11 r- 

The book is autographed: ’’For 
J. Edgar Hoover with admiration, 
/s/Winv F. Buckley, Jr.” 



The Director is mentioned on page 80 of the 



Mr. Toison — ^ 
Mr. Belmont — ^ 
Mr. DeLoachllt^ 
Mr. McGuire ^ 



^r. Mohr 

Mr. Parsons 

Mr. Rosen 

Mr. Tamm 

Mr. Trotter^L — 
Mr. Jones ^L^ 
Mr. W.C. SulOiv 

Tele. Room 

Mr. Holloman — 
Miss Holmes 
Miss Gandy 
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TO 



FROM 



Mr. DeLoach 



DATE: April 10, 1959 



M 



. A: 










i T o^s*>rt . 

/ 'TaV f ^ Loach _ 
McGuire , 

Mohr 

Parsons 
Rosen 



Tainir« 




t TmET STrCH^IiER. EDITOB, new YORK POST 
HUNTER COLLEGE AUDnORIUM 
new YORK, NEW YORK 
APRIL 9. 1959 

Buckley and Wechsler conducted a debate on the subject. 

"Should We Repudiate Liberalism" last night before an audience i, 

1500 The lecture was discreetly covered by Special Age 

Of f ic e ’ r I ^ 

SaI Itelephonically advised this morning, in accordance ^ 

wechsler . The debate c mcluded with Wechsler «s summatmn followed by Buckles 
summation. ] ^ 

The only mention made of the FBI 
concerned the case of Paul Hughes who sold data 

to Joseph Rau'bf the a sel f it 'T o tEe^Sf^'WOund 

while he could sell false data to Rauf when he tried to sell it to me rt>i n 

up in court 



SAI ladvised that primarily the debate was a theoretical 

discussion and no ill f eeUng on the part of 

evidenced. The major POl"t ^ inlerert in 

( m CO— as conservatives j.ut the basic disagreement ms on m^hods 

irnd“?bM"ysLT“^^^ 




The New York Of :te Is forwarding to ttib ^iduiaSSetailed 
analysis of the debate. 









injormation, 



DIRECTOR, IBI ' , : 

ATT ; CRIME RECORDS SECTION 

.:SAC,, NEl-/ YORK (9^-1201) , ‘ . 



^/io/59‘ 



j » . VJECHSDER Y. . ¥ . . BUCKDEX . - DEBATE 
INFORMATION CONCERNING. - ’ , - 



Re Bureau phone cali j4/9/59. coverage 



"N^tipnai -RevievfIS r"-'.., "V; .V'"'-.; 

At ‘8:’30 I PM on •■4/9/59 ®PPi’®xiniaiely. . lV06O;- people - 
vjeve in attendance; at the ’’Rational Reyiev?. Forum”' held . i ; /v. 
in the audit oriim of Hunter College j park Avd, at 68th . - ' 

St» j. NYC*.: The. topia for th e evening. -v/aa ’’should Ne, ' - ; 

Repudiate •Liherallam?*’ ' SAsr~ I ‘ 

attended this forum; vihich- . - = 

-was open , to the public f or an admission:' of $1.,50^. : 

Appedsnin^tne^'affirmtl^^^ side was n-tthLIAM BUCKtE? and ; 
.FRANK MEY%j political Writer, for, the ’jRatiohal Review 
For the .negative was- JARES WECHStER and. JOSEPH LASH, 'UN' . ; 
reporter, for, the .’’NeiT. York;; post 4*’-.:^ ‘ •. 

• ' . . BUCJOiEY'- opened the ;dehate with 'a prepared^ • , ' ’ , ' r 

statement followed, by a, . Similar atateitient^ by V/ECRBLER.; ■ ' 
BUCKLEY was- then ’.’cross{dxamihed^';.by, i#ASH concerning^ • ■. 
;statements .made in his opening- speech and -MBYER performed ^ •; 
a .similar ■ tas^%|^ith "regard to VJECHSLER and his opening . V ;* ‘ 
speech* This ;?follbvxed .by -a fiye' irilnute summation first': . 

■ by WECiiBLER. and then by BUCKLEY* ^ ••• , ■ ^ ‘ ■ 

; ; . , The only', spe^ mention .phe FBI Was BUCKLEY - ' f , ” 

and .this, ref eren.c.e Was .complementary in . nature. This. ' ^ •' 
.reference. ; came about vjhen BUGiafewasvref^ to- the / . ■■ 
incident .where . JOSEPH L. RAUH,, , of the Americans for : ' 
Democratic Action, :”bdught ” so-caiied secret .information : • 
.from PAUL HUGHES id the effect, that the , doling editor . of 
'the "New York Post" .waS a Spy for the late Senator MC CAiB?HY.= 
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-Bureau ' 

-NY (94-:1^01) 
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A fi HJOjECM 
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. Letter 'to ;Dli’oetor, 'EBI - 
NX 9W201.. , ■ ; ; ; 



•. : ■ BUCKLEY said that while SAUK ’’boUi^t " this and other Jr , 

, . inforroation, HUGHES v/aa unable to ''seil^ it to the 

|iBI and. this resulted in difficulties ^ . 

• " ; • ’ Basicallyj, the debate dealt with the principles " r ' , 

. ' underlying ;Cohseryative and Liberal political’ thought, . . 

j: ; ’ t ebpecially.jas it; pertained to- the qU^^ of the ' ‘ • 

, t .— containment and -defeat of Comtniismi * It was WEOHSLER’S. , 

’ ‘ position that the most. Important facet of the Liberal ' 

-'‘faith" was that^.eveky man' should -be ababliitely free • . ; . ' 

; t-Q determine his' ovmjdestiny by’the use, of his reas.on’. - ’ • / ; I 

. ' BUCiQjEXr. countered: by. contending that this reflected the . ; . ' > ■! 

f ' Liberai,-*'S preoccupation with method, regardless of the -J . * 

• res^'i^s'’they';‘iBay produce*.: \WECHSLBR^«eto J‘ ' 

. ’ . ; , ' - • Lii?beneis. wefe;'J^ as interested in containing .Comimjnisni i ■ - . 

. as 'were the Conservatives,' but felt it should be>‘done ' J ' , J* - 
- through negotiations' ’vdth the Soviets'. . BUCELEX> on the- ^ . 

; - J ■ ; ^ rOther handi- said-that’-ln view -of the' *40 year history of,. ' ‘ 
j; , - ■ the Soviets* ■lachrOf good faith in negotiations,, a- .'much’ v 

, • ; J' ; ;,firmer stdnd vias .necessary,;- -mckleX. made,. reference • to > J ... 

Liberal - support, of security-risks employed in jaDn-sensitiye . , ' 

' , - . ; ; positions in the government but--. ^/ECHShER did ' not touch on : 

‘ .. the issue* '' ■' ■ ' . "’J’','' ’ 

./ JJ''\ ; ■ while the ■Qverivhelming' majority;. of ‘.the audience ^ ^ J 

■ . • ;j- , * ,.'V. J: appeared td -fayor BUCKLEY'S viewpoint > they. were < ■ - ‘ - ■ 

J , . ‘ courteous to ;WECUSL^ and LASH,. Und, in facti WECiSLER: - .J 

: n complimented thiem fof their • fbrebearahce. , in listening to • 

; his;ppint of ''Viow:,\-' '.--V ■ -J‘ . - - >j- .’'■.-'J-Jv 
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A RINGIHG SIATiMEM? OF THE CASE FOR CONSERVATISM 



'cln his introduction to the Hillman paperbound edition of Up From Liber4l®Bitf^‘^!^^®- 

^ XMr, 





Mr. 

Te^ Rood 
Mr. Ing:ra] 

That there is such a revival and that it is growing with incredible raji^^ 



Senator Barry Goldwater calls William P. Buckley, _Jr. "the chief spokesman 
the' young conservative revival in this country." 




Hillman Books is publishingAesTm TT-rnyr 



response jbo advance announcements has already made necessary a large second 
printing before publication. In addition to the introduction by Senator Barry 
Goldvater^ there is also a Foreword by John Dos Passos. 




is npw an established fact. The long article, “Caaipus Conservatives,” in t*Se 

\ 

February 10th issue ■ of Time pointed out in detail the scope and vigor of the 

movement. Up From Liberalism and Senator Barry Goldwater *s The Conscience of v 

a Conservative are largely responsible for this remarkable change in the 
thinking of the young intellectuals, as well as for a re-dedication of 
conservatives of all ages. ^ ^ 

From Liberalism on Iferch 23rd, and the 






About the author ; William F. Buckley, Jr. was born in New York in 1925. He 
served in the Army during the Second World War and graduated from Yale in 1950 
where he was chairman of the college- paper- He is now editor of * HationaT Re-view , 
a leading journal of conservative opinion. The hardbound edition of Ifo From 
Liberalism was originally published by McDowell, (SDolensKy Inc.' 



Publication date ; March 23 /V , 
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REC^ 43 

‘'‘^'1?S6Ci;QP,'|jBt , - 






'x'- ■ ■ JR. - 






Foir yoiiF iBif6iimatlo% Ms.> Bucldey and[ 



^werV Contacted ^eci^ tosx^ of tii& 3us^eatt oa jtCk20**60^ ; visSfaag 
Jjrieay "s?ith iae ixr I0r. Badaey^^ressedjbi^^e 

1‘BX i^d jnost lippr e^aidv^ tlis 0dpifesie& asl^nded to , i ’ 



' b 6 ‘ 

■- b 7 C 




; 1 - -Mr. BeLbach (sent, naeino) : . • ■ 

’ 1 r ]iJisS’ iHplnies,(^^^ ' . ; 

. 1 ,f, Tpui^Rppm^^^^ menibj • 



"fy 



'NOTE: See M. A. Jones to Mr i DeEoac)i memo dated ;10-^^ captioned: .• ; 

'’William F. .JBuGkley, Jr. , Editor, National Review, Special Tour, 10'^6r6^. ”- ‘ . 
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ppnor<^'^»M NO. 10 M 

UNITED STATES GOVERlH 



:Mr. DeLoach 



FROM 



date: 10-26-62 



l/ 



Tolson 

Belmont 

Mohr 

Casper 

Callahan 

Conrad 

DeLoach 

Evans 

Gale 

Rosen 

Sullivan 

Tavel 

Trotter 

Tele, Room . 

Holmes 

Gandy 



suBjECTtWILLlAM P. BUCKLEY, JR. 

EDITOR, NATIONAL REVIEW 
SPECIAL TOUR 
10-26-62 

1 ), 

Mr ?%ucldey and I ."were co nducted on a 

special tour of the Bureail on 10-26-62 hy SA| | Crime Records 

Division, after visiting briefly "with the Director in his office. 

Mr. Buckley was very interested in the various exhibits and 
commented particularly concerning the excellence of our communism exhibit.' 

After the tour Mr. Buckley and were furnished 

Bureau transportation to the White House where they were to take the public 
tour. Mr. Buckley^wasTery appreciative of the courtesies extended and 
spoke very highly ,of the Director and the Bureau. 

■ ’ ' • — € 

RECOMMENDATION: " 



That attached letter be sent to: New York Office advising of 
Mr, Buckley's visit. 




Enclosure 



1 - Mr. DeLoach (Enclosure) 
1 - Miss Holmes (Enclosure) 
1 - Tour Room (Enclosure) 
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October 26, 1962 



^ , # - - ™ 

Mr. WilUam F. Buckley, Jr. , 

Wallack*s Point \\A' 

JStamforgrCohn ecticut . 

jDear Mr. Buckley: 

It Was certainly good of you to. etopjby ■ 




’ ' lay off ice this morning with 




Ml 



'was glad to autograph his copy of my book, »»A Study of 
GommuiUsm. J am sending yoii, ' under separate covor, 
j a copy of the book. I also thought you might like to have 
the enclosed photograph taken while, you were here as a 
memento of . . 

; Sincerely yours, 

' ca»g3l' >’ i . V , - ^ ' . ■ .•••_. •. - ; Hoover 

Ettciosure' .■ • ■ '' 



-'.,b6 . 

■ ‘b7C . 



■ rsj' 

^ ' ' 

.'CD ;co; 

S ' 

.X .. 

O' ■2BC 

:■ ■' s: ^ ' 






- 1.' ’ 

■ I ocraeifl® ' 






’’-I ' 





1 “ Mr.y Jones (s,6nt direct) ' ‘ . *> 

«rrL use Material- A Study of Communism’’ . 

.. ■ ,.;N0TE: Mr.: _ 

i “% Ca?p 2 r__ : ] : •': a-Ud return to his home about 1:30. It was impossible to deliver - 

\ the photograph to him before his departure. . /■ ' 

i xPMtod (fa rj .'y ’ 

S4^ MOV 8; ‘ 1962 ^ • ' 
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opnoi^^QiiM NO. 10 

UNITED STATES GOVERlSISfc 

Memorandum 



S 



■ Mr. Mohr date: October 25, 1962. 

Sullivan 

,\W 

_ _ _ - i Trotter IJSc 

FROM : c. D. DeLoaCh Tele. Room 

/ , Holmes — |L 

Gandy 

subject: william BUCKLEY 

EDITOR 

»mTIONAL REVIEW" 

NEW YORK CITY 

Bill Buckley called a t 3:45 p. m. this afternoon from New York. He 
jg bringing ! [ tp Washington, arriving at approximately 8:00 

tomorrow morning (10-26-62). He would like very much to take a tour of the Bureau 
' at approximately 10 a'.m. tomorrow morning and have the opportunity of shakidgf; 
hands with the Director while in the building i£ at aU convenient to the Director. 

Buckley is friendly, cooperative and is a prominent conservative 
speaker, lecturer and author. He is a controversial figure. 

Buckley, at one time, was an assistant to Senator’ Joseph R. McCarthy 
of Wisconsin. He wrote "McCarthy and His Enemies" and a number of, other books 
and pamphlets defending Senator McCarthy. He is best known for his book,* "God 
and Man al^ale.^teHe has debated against numerous Communist Party members and 
left-wing jSrnalisis. On a number of occasions, he has made James Wechsler look 
rather sill^in debates before New York audiences. The Director allowed me to. attend 
the Tenth Mni^rsary of "National Review”' in New York City approximately one year 

ago after j^di^^J^ceived an invitation from Buckley . 

■a 

^ Builley does not desire to waste the Director’s time. He m erely ^ 

\ wants the grivilegSpf shaking hands and to introduce ! I 

/ 

ACTION: 

In the event the Director’s sche dule permits, it is su ggested he might 
desire to briefly shake hands with Buckley and l ~| tomorrow morning, 

10-26-62. If approved, I wHl introduce Buckley and | | to the Director. 



FROM 



subject: 
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to the Director. 



1 - Miss Holmes 
1 - ]a^..5|On^Pgj. p; 
1 - Mr. Stapleton'-^ * 

CDD:geg,^“ „ * 

(5) ‘ ' • - " 7 . » 






. ill . , ;y. 

■ ■ 
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Tplson;-^ 

Belmont jl - l . 

Mohr 

Casper ' 

■> Callahan 

• ’Conrad' 

DeLoach __ 

'Evans 

Gale ^ 

Rosen 

Tavel _/ — 

Trotter,.? 

Tele. Room . 
Holmes 



November 2, 1962 







D7 



a? 5 

/ C> . tu 



. , I have^ received yotir very thoughtful. 

letter of October 26th, It was good of you to writSi 
and I am glad: that yw enjoyed your tour. Mr, DeLoach, 



Mr. Wick and 



Jshare my pleasuire in hating' had 



you y4th us aad:are looking forward to seeing you again. 

‘V' ' . Siacerely'yojirs, 




i. Edgar Koowf 



t , 

. ii -.- 

■ ■ 



NOTE: William F. Bucklev. Jr . . | J iS the 

editor of the :”National Review . '* . Corresponde nt and I [W ere give] 

a special tour of the Bureau on 10-26 -62 . by SA Crime" 

Recor(fe Division^ after v^iting briefly, with the D5fector;m^^^^^ . 



JET:mlk, f/ 



I? . ifiW. 

«tc,D h’rx'.f/ 



- MAlUEB .a 



N0V.5- 1962-i . . . 

/ C0MM.^F.BE ■ I ; 







rfuprmwcr- 



MAIL ROOM I 



TELETYPE UNIT I 
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SOF^DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
I UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 



10 - 26-62 



Dear Mr. Hoover, 



‘'“p 

/ 



■ I Thank you very much for arranging 
* the tour of the headquarters of the 
t F. B. I. The laboratories and guns, 
; were very interesting, among all 
the other things. 

I I’ d also like to thank you for 
autographing the book and having 
my picture taken. 



MR. TOLSON _ 
MR, BEUMONT 
MR. MOHR 






MR. CASPER 



MR. CALLAHAN 
MR. QOtmAIV 




MR, SJEfejOj^CH 
MR. EVANS 
MR. GALE 



MR. ROSEN 



MR. SULLIVAN 
MR. TAVEI 



MR. TROTTER . 
MR. JONES 



TELE. ROOM 

MISS HOLMES 

MRS. METCALF 
MISS GANDY 




When I got home I was surprized to see everymng 
covered by snow. And I hope the weather will be 
better in Washington. 



1 My best regards to Mr. Deloach and Mr. Wick, and 
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D 6cLa H O-O-lAC/L^ 



T" 'ivojiJb OkO/«>w*'V^^ 



Xv^-^ ^fclvSU U<^yCt3lA^ O^ 



TJnil> X^0uuk^>^tjUw «w\w<L ^x»-vx-<>^ 



W-4/ISL u4L/i^ >^*CfaL^x-CtaCA^^ > ciSJL C^iksL- 
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WSLsu^ ZCL -k-«vwft. T 












juvv. tL^ cPk<i^NjL/y'-g;jb«^ . 

^iZrr- Deft-*“ 

o «-ciU. Ol^s^n-JL A\y»_ , U jl/cJl, y ouwA- I 
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October 30, 1962 




Mr. ToIson^!^^ 
Mr. .Belmont.. 

I Mr. Mohr 

l^r. Casper,_ 
•^Mr. Callahan. J 
Mr. Conrad^^^ 
Mr. DcLo<i<m--| 
Mr. Evans— 

Mr, Gale 



Mr. Rosen_ 



Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Tavel 

Mr. Trotter- 
Tele. Room — 
Miss Holmes. 
Miss Gandy- 



Dear Mr* Hoover: 



A note to tell you that you corrupted □ 

I As we walked out of the FBI building, he 
turned to me and said: I 

1 1 going to be an action man, like Mr, Hoover, 
not like you, sitting all day doing nothing except 
writing books!" 




b6 1 
b7C , 




Many thanks to you for your great courtesies, 
and my repeated congratulations on your fine work. 

Tours cordially. 





Wm. F. Buckley, Jr. 

'***'*''’**'“**'***^*^*«Vf«*3»*»*iiiO)(C^ 

TSi// ®Buc/c/, 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 

Washington 25, D. C, 
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October 19, 1964 



O 

Honorable WilUam 5^. Buckley, Jr. -<r 

Editor \ ^ 

National Review . \ 

150 East 35th Street 
New,York 16, New York 

Bear Mr* BuckleyJ ^ 

I cannot tell you how much I appreciate 
the remarks contained in your column entitled ^Dissent 
to V/arren” which appeared in the October 16th issue of 
’’The Washington Daily News, " 

Your timely comments have certainly put 
this matter in its proper pea?spective, and my associates 
and I are indeed grateful for your support. Y/e hope oun^ 
future endeavors will continue to merit your approval. 

j Sincerely yours, 4 ' 




. I ^ 

m 

UD S 









Tolson 

Bblmont _ 
MohX^ 



%)TE:c<Mr. Buckley is on the Special Correspondents ^ List. 

1 ' 



CJJical 



A y 






OCT 3 2 
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* OCT 28 19S 
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MAIL ROOM 



TELETYPE UNIT I 
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, •/, , , ^ I'. <, 

^ -T. - ,v- ■ - ~ . M 









!*K I'''*'' ■ 






■^DeLoach^^^^ 

/o:a^ 

^ SulMan 

“■^'•Thvel -**^^- - 

Trotter 

Tele R90U1 

, H(^es’ 

^^„K‘>^andy \1 



Dissent to Warren^ 

^ HAVE news that is interesting,, healthy, and '^j 
‘ infuriating* * ' * , ' . 

« Three members' of the Warren Commission apr 
Iparently raged,: behind closed doors, against the. 
Iprojected criticisms of the Federal 
jinvestigaaon. But. Earl Warren was adamant. , 
land the criticisms were tto ,'i 

The official -commission report said that the -j 
1 ' I IfbI “took an unduly restrictive view of its role.^ 

|/'. : 1 lin preventive intelligence work prior to 

Isination. A more carefully co-ordmated treatment ; 

fc the Oswald case by the FBI might 

•|in» Oswald’s activities to tiie attention of the Seoiet Service. | 
The three gentlemen who were healthy enough to 1 

Representatives Gerald Ford’and fale Boggs,^ ^d Sen « 
hhiv made the point that it was unfair to criticize the FBI witnout 
KSfng wharof a concrete nature, the agency could have done •; 
and^ without weighing the meaning the kind of preventive activity - 
' Sti« S vSrren seemed, to be rfecommending on the rights - 

of the individual citizen. • . i 

■ I It is all very well grandly to suggest that the 'FBI -should pick.. 

: Ip morf s^ecto! oMurn V names' oUhose suspects, over to j 

■ the Secret Service to be picked up. . -j 

, Any implementation of such P^gram wou^ ^ end^*e , 

?• 

Ir 2“ "S 

laqk of seouestering anyone who might conceivably apassh ! 

‘1 na^a SsSento^^^^ « overwhelming* a™^^ 

ilpayJ.Fdgar Hoover to be castigated- for faihng 






have news that is interesting., healthy, an^ FBI’s powy,^^=^ 



Mi 



9^111 
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^ The Washington Post and 

Times Herald 

The Washington Daily News 

The Evening Star 

New York Herald Tribune 

New York Journal-Amerlcan 

New York Mirror 

New York Dally News 

New York Post 

The New Yo^ Times 

The Worker 

The New Leader 

The Wall Street Journal 

The National Observer 

People's World 



/ f > ^‘ -X EROX QQf 2 2 1984 

' COPIES MADE ‘ ^ 
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I l 'lt is especially curious that the testimony of Mr.' Hoover to thej ^ 
[■Warreih 'Commissipn Avas not published. Why, _ ori¥ wohddl's? 

I Because it would have defanged Mr. Warren’s criticisms? 

* I What, actually, is the Chief Justice recommending? The FBI hasa'-= 
estimated that in some areas of the country there _,are as many 
as five thousand persons who are as likely to assassinate a Presi-..ij- 
dent as Lee Harvey Oswald was, judging, only from his previous 
record- They are communists, subversives, ultras of every variety,. ^ 
'.neo-fascists, men and women who 'are emotionally unstable or-j- 
aV demonstrably irrational in their Behavior. ' ' 

It is seriously proposed that, lefus say. every time the President 'f 
comes to New York; five thousand people be picked up and tucked • 
away somewhere/ untU. the President is so gracious as to leave 
town? The proposal- is preposterous. ■ - • 

n Clearly the principal responsibility rests on the President him- ^ 
I self. It is not fair for Mm to imposp upon the Secret Service or - j 
I [the FBI an undischargeable burden. ^ ’■ S 

It is in the great tradition of political leadership to wave away, j 
the bodyguards and mingle with, the people,, and one’s repubhcan... 
.blood stirs at. the sight of it. Charles de Gaulle entered Notre j 
Dame Cathedral on the day that Paris was liberated and walked | 

’ majestically up the great aisle ’even as snipers fired bullets all j 
I around him from the choirlbft. . . \ 



■ He got away with it, but the whole point about personal heroism | 
is that sometimes, you. don’t get away with it. Otherwise, it j 
wouldn’t be called heroism'. When you don’t get away with it, it j 
' jis hardly fair to blame the FBI. . ' ■ i 

- One would like to think that a President could mingle among ; 
„his own people with' impunity. But we are a free society, ffe|v- - 
even to the point that men and women who think disorderly and j. - 
abusive thoughts nevertheless are unmolested until and unless they 

act overtly, or are known to be afraid to act. 

' - • ■ ■ ' 
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October 28 , 1964 



Dear Mr. Hoover: 

You were very kind to write me. I am, 
as always, at your seivice. 



Yours cordially. 



Wm. F. Buckley, Jr. 



Mr. J. Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Rosen_ 
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Dear Mr. Hoover: 

You were very kind to write, and I shall 
pass along your expression of gratitude to Mr. 
Quincy. 

^iy best wishes to you for a Happy New 
Year. I am, as always, at your service. 

Yours faithfully, 

Wm, FV^uckley. Jr. 

^ . I Ill |l 

£*d i J - 
'Chief 



The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
Federal Bureau of investigation 
Washington, D. C. 
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Memorandum 



UNITED STATES GCMIrNMENT 
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DeLoach . 

Mohr 

Casper 

Callahan ■ 
Conrad — 



Mr. Wick 



FROM : M, i 




DATE: 1-18-66 






' Sullivan 

Tavel 

Trotter 

Wick 

Tele, Room 

Holmes 

Gandy 




SUBJECT: NATIONAL. REVIEW BULLETIN 

JANUARY 18, 1986 

^ ARTICLE ENTITLE DACAPITAL BUL LETIN" BY "QUINCY" 

. 0 The captioned bulietirr issued by National Review Magazine, 

WUliam..E ._JBucklevv-Jx. , Editor, contains an item in its current issue 
regarding an unnamed chairman of a government agency who was, in the 
1940*s, "closely affiliated" with a. communist cell in the government. At 
that time this individual was solicitor for an'impoffant''Federi&l^agency, 

The article states that the FBI did a full field investigation ^ior...to his 
promotion in 1961 to his present post. This report went to Preside'nt.^^ 
Kennedy and to the Attorney Gener^ for their information and possible "" 
action. The article indicates that those who handled the report were 
deeply disturbed and cannot understand why the appointment was jtnade 
public and sent for confirmation to the Senate. It avers that when Congress 
convenes the facts will be laid before the appropriate committees of both 
houses and although an effort will be made to open the FBI file, the writer 
speculates, nothing will be done concerning this individual, \J 

BACKGROUND OF "QUINCY": ’ 

Bufiles reflect an article signed by "Quincy" appeared in 
the December 22, 1964, "National Review Bulletin" which was favorable 
to the Bureau and critical of the efforts of some individuals to drive a wedge 
between the Director and President Johnson, A letter of appreciation was 
sent by the Director to the Editor, William F. Buckley, Jr. 

Our files fail to reveal any information which will serve to 
identify the signer of the article. "Quincy" appears to be a pseudonym. - 

Enclosure,..,^ ^ 

1 - Mr. "^ck - Enclosure - DeLoacK“^^nEncTo^r^^P^ 
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Jones to Wick Memo 

REr NATIONAL REVIEW BULLETIN 

JOSEPH CHARLES SWIDLER: 



This item undoubtedly refers to Joseph Charles Swidler 
regarding whom we received a request for investigation from the White 
House on February 3, 1961, for the position of chairman, Federal Power 
Commission (FPC). He is currently in this position. 

Swidler was with the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA) ~ 
from 1933 to 1957 serving as General Counsel in latter years. The 
Bureau conducted several investigations concerning Swidler. In 1941 
he was the subject of a departmental applicant investigation in connection 
with his employment as an attorney in the claims division,: Department 
of Justice. In 1941-1942 we conducted a Hatch Act investigation, the 
results of which were furnished to TVA. This agency advised on 5-16-42 
the results did not require administratiye action. He was the subject 
of a loyalty investigation in 1951 which resulted in advice to the Bureau 
from the Civil Service Commission that Swidler was “eligible on loyalty. “ 

We also conducted an Atomic Energy Cpnimlssion (AEC) investigation on 
Swidler in 1951. In 1956 a “Q" clearance was granted him by the AEC. 

All of these investigations were predicated on testimony 
given by two individuals before Dies committee hearings held in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, in 1940. Swidler was described as well-thought of by communist 
elements and was possibly pro -communist. It was alleged he associated 
with such individuals. .Many persons felt Swidler* s desire was for 
government ownership of public utilities, particularly in the power field, 

(as opposed to private enterprise. 



A summary of the Bu reau investigation conducted in 1961 



for the White House was furnished to_ 
White House dated February 27, 19617 



at the 



Bufiles contain no information 
concerning Swidler other than material previously furbished to the White 
House. Identification files reveal no arrest record to date. 

RECOMMENDATION: . ' . - 



b6 

b7C 



In view of the article which currently appears in the Capital 



Bulletin, the attached letter to 



% 



be approved and 



forwarded to him at the White House with a copy of the “Quincy*'' article 
and the summary furnished to | ~ 



on February 27, 1961. 



cSi- 
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January 19» 1966 
BYUAISON 



Tolson _ 
DeLoQch 

Mohr 

Casper _ 
Callohan 
Conrad _ 

Felt 

Gale 

Rosen 

Sullivan _ 

H©Tmes*__ 
Gandy 



Honorable 
Special Asststanl i 
The White House 
Washington, D. C. 



te President 



Dearf 



Uj/1-L//\Ai / 2 , QuCt^ie/ 



Interested in the item 



’’Nation^ Revtew Baetin. 

•ri. 

H ^ item describes an unnamed '*ehairm^ n( » rrrrt 

21, 1961, TO3 fwnls^ 

jp6po^ is stiiclossd f03T you? iiiforniatioh 
No addition^ pertinent information is contained in 
regarding this individual. ««M«»ea m r «i mes 

nf fh6» T?m fingerprint fUes of the Identification Division 

^ the FH contain no arrest data identifiable with Mr Swidler i/7 

y / K FEB 8 ^ : 









’/i-A* - sent with cover memo 

« Wick - sdnt with cover memo 
Mr. Sullivan - sent with cover memo 
PtOTE; to be delivered hv Unicnn aaa i 






I \Air 

\ 
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Woiifngfon 



Is there suppression of news In Woshingfon? Ixidlet'and 
, Gentlemen, I offer the following in evidence* It Is a sto^ 
thot several dumnlsts and a number of WoshIngton cor*, 
respondents hove tried to 'spring loose. It remains burled, 
though It hos the potential of another Kss case^ 

> Mri X It the.cholnndn of a government ogene/. He Is 
blown for dedsons which Increase his power, hurt the In* 
dustrles he regulotes, do nothing lor the consumer, but con* 
tribute mightily to the process of totalitarlanizlng the United 
^ States Government. Among those In the know, Mr. X Is 
regarded as a leff*orlented administrator and an Inveterote 
colonizer of the Federal Government with people beholden 
to him or shadng his Ideology. He has met on a regular 
basis with powerfol members of the Administration, Includ* 
Ing one Supreme Court ju^lce, for the purpose of placing 
people In key government [obs.' , 

But Mr. X'hos a skeleton In hIs closet, Back In the l?40s, 
he was-to quote sworn testimony at the tlme-^losely 
offillated" with a Communist' cellirthe" government. 
cell Included at least one person who has since gone to 
prison for denying his complldty In Communist activities. At 
the time, Mr. X was solicitor for an Important federal 
agency. 

He has moved upward and onward over the years until 
he was promoted In 1961 to his present sensitive post, When 
he received his appointment, the FBI did a full field In* 
vestlgotion. The report on Mr. X's past went to President 



Kennedy. It was olso placed on Attorney General Robert 
F. Ke'nned/s desk for his Information end possible action. 
Those who are fomiliar with Justice Department procedures 
.say that It would hove been Impossible for Bobby Kennedy 
, net to. have read the report, 

' The records of the FBI and the contents of Its reports on 
the investigation of government personnel ore, of course, 
not open to anyone except with the express permission of the ^ 
Resident and ot the pleosure of the Attorney General, ' 
, Therefore,' whot Is locked awoy In Mr. X^s file is buried to; 
shadow, Slice these motters are handled by human beings, ^ 
however, secrecy is sometimes a matter of semantia ' 
All that can be said ot this time Is that those who handled " 
the X report and evaluated the contents of his file weredeep*- 
ly disturbed. They cannot understand why the appointment^ 
was made public and sent for confirmation by the Senate. 
They cannot, believe that the chairman and ranking Re*-‘* 
publican' member of the committee which 'passed on the 
appointment could have been advised of the filers contents,, 

• in this Instance, there are other matters Involved to this 
case which cause greot concern to those who know the 
facts, Those matters cannot be 'discussed without making 
known the Identity of Mr. X. But this writer can vouch for 
their Importance,. 

' Blocking disclosure of this story Is no fear of libel action. 
Enough of It Is privileged to give it body-and the rest can 

of disclosure Is something far more sinister! the determined 
efforts of a smoll group to make mention of Communist 
and/or pro*Communist infiltration of the government ex- 
tremely hazardous. The outcry of the red-handed Innocents 

* becomes deafening as it Is [oined by chorges of "McCarthy- 
Ism" and "John BIrchlsm." Nuisance suits are mounted which 
sap the blood of any publication Involved. No wonder then 
that prudent editors stand clear-which Is what the pro- 



fessional outcrlers ere after, ' 'v 

When Congress convenes, the fads vvill be laid before 
the appropriate committees of House and Senate, Two will 
get you five that nothing is done about it. After all, politics 
Is one thing, heroics Is another. A few stabs may bo mode 
at opening the FBI file to congressional Investigators, but 
this will get nowhere. No formal hearing will be held, nor 
will the facts be aired for public viewing. Those who wish to 
press the Issue will be treoted as cranks-or worse. ^ 

Yet the national security Is threotened if Mr, X Is whot 
the testimony and the Investigative files would indicate. But 
the notional security no longer seems of paramount Import- 
ance! and has not been since the timid convinced them- 
selves that the attack on Senotor McCarthy was against his 
"methods" and not his partial success In arousing the Ameri- 
can people. ‘ ^ 

In* a time not beset by the hysteria of the professional 
Uberals and the frenzied Yletnlks, It could be slated by a 
courogeous congresslonal'leader that the allegations to 
-the case of Mr. X should be Investigated in the Interests 
of both the country and the Individual affeded. Such an 
Investigation could be conduded with o mlnlrrium of politics 
and a maximum of probity. 

* ‘ ‘ 

• But the times being what they are, there will be no • 
statesmanlike approach. The matter will be threshed out 
in the arena, if it Is th^hed out ert oil, by the self-pro* 

ing: Volenll non fit to/tnfo, . ■ ■ . 

Ironically, since Mr. X Is not an appointee of the Johnson 
Administration, the President could cover himself with glo^ 
and oil the accoutrements of Impartiality by Insisting on a 
full, fair, and responsible hearing of all the charges and 
their answers. Would this be too much to ask? Echo answers 
so brazenly that there is no need to report the answer. 

. 'QUINa 
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Honorable William F* Buckley, Jr. 
Editor 

Na^onal Review , 

150 East 35th Street 
New York, New York 10016 



"^1 



CXJ i 



D^r Mr. Buckley: 



VL 



It was indeed, thoughtful of you to send 






me an inscribed copy of your book entitled ’’The Unmaking 



of a Mayor.” Ivery much appreciates your kindness and 

\ ixjUlf 



am looking forward to reading it^ 

Sincerely your s, 



WAILED 19 

OCT 20 1968 



COWMrFgt ■ 






Iloovg? 



NOTE: Mr, Buckley is on the Special Correspon(^ents’ List. We 
have had very cordial relations with him and he has supported thg_ 
Dire ctor and the Bureau in Ms editorials and magazine". He and|_ 
I k net the Director in 1962. A quick review of the book refieetBt 
tlMlFDP^symesti6h’e^Mhpa^e§£2%5ra®rd12^^ureau. • ‘ 
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OPTIONAL fORM No. 10 
MAJC, .EDlI'C'.'l 
" CSA^N. REO. NO. 27 



IGNITED STATES GO-iiC.NMENT 



Mr. DeLoach 



DATE: 2-2-66 



FROM : Wiel 



4"^' J 



■ ^Tolson 

J DeLoqch -1^ 
^ Mohr/ 

’Ccllchan 

Conrad 

Foil — ; 

Gale 

Rosen 

Su ill van 

Tavel 

Troltcr 

Tele. Room - 

Holmes 

Gondy 






■ J^OTIONAL REVIEW 



The following is set forth for record purposes- 



BACKGROUND: 







Reference is made to a recent note to (you) Mr. DeLoach 
from William Buckley concerning a libel suit against ’’National Review” 
involving the publishing of names of persons as members of the 
Communist Party. The publication had carried an article in 1956 
stating that an FBI informant had appeared before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities (HCUA) in New Haven in 1956 and gave 
information on communist "activities among Yale students. ' The article 
stated further that James Kelly, Robert ,Crane.. and Pasquale Vecchione 
were among the Communist Party members. Buc kley suggeste drTo^Wu^ 
that possibly the informant (whomThe identified as | ^ could 

testify at the upcoming libel trial and identify these individuals as 
communists. 



I You, accordingly, 

advised Buckley that we could not be of assistance in connection with 
his suit. . . /Ji. 



p.nntae ted vou khd stated that whilel I did not menticts^tlfl^biviges 

r>Q7Y.Qg r I he. hag gi ven them to Buckley in a . 

telephone call. I | claims~ti^t | | is willing to TestHy 

to that telephone conversation with Buckle y, but is reluctant to do so unless 
the FBI give s him perm ission. I l asked if we could intercede in an^^^^ 

effort to hav^ [cooperate with B'ucM^ey. in .connection with his sgit.-r' 



1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 - Mr. Wick 
JYA:3erJ5) 



^ FEB s 1966 '■ 

“'(•eontinued=OiVhext page) 



R. E. Wick to D^oach 
RE: William Buckley, Editor 



ACTION TAKEN: 



Wick today told 



that the 



FBI could not become 



involved in this matter; that we could not contact 



any ar- 



‘ingements made with 



and that 



would have to be among themselves 



RECOMMENDATION: 



For information. 




33ec(eiafe&r 16^ 1968 



'F,. Eucfei^y, 

Editor 

ITatidi^ Bevies 
150 East BSth Street 

Tor^ JTew York 10016 

Bear Mr. Buckle;^: 

Biease acoept aibcere tl^acks for year 
piQSt eOltiisa satlUed ”Tke Sizaling Bispute? 

Wby Is EFK l^cldagt'^ Toar iapMvo anaiysfe of tiie feots 
^klOk l-properiy doeamoatod is costainly approciated as it 
T?^ dd'^ch. to c^roct die aaaisslatOiaeats aadj^se ies- 
piesaLOarwaiok bavs been circulated receatly. 



cO 

rn 

n> 



* i 




My asao<dates sad late grateful for yoar ,• 
stroag sip^t* aad wo .kopo that oar eSorta iriil coatkiae ■ 
to^erit^dor ooafidekoo.. 

JAN.85196? 



•m 




1 - Hew York 

1 - Mr . Wick - Enclosure (Sent with memo to Acting AG of same date) 

1 - Mr. DeLoach - Enclosure (Sent with memo to Acting AG of same date) 

NOTE: Mr. Buckley is on the Special Correspondents’ List and is 
favorably disposed toward the FBI. 



,.GEM:m^U7) <f^p ' \ ^ 



MAIL ROOM □ TELETYPE UNIT [!□ 




. // X - fe& . 







t 






j WllUAll F. mCKlEY m. 



The Sizslk^- Dispuste 



I/; Why Is MFI 




kii’ag? I 



\ Ar.d then there arc several wltnossca who were In tho 
I same room with Kennedy when he listened to a taped con- 
I ve/raUon In U\<% Vcicas between two hoods discussing tho i 
( nnhaMv/ local appointment of an honest police chief. Braco 
{ youricU* Kennedy says ho didn't know tlio conversation had 
[been cavcsaroppcdl Ho thought ^presumably, ho woo listen- 
1 Ing to Cb8. " ' ^ 

5 C-, • ..T* ik ic ic . ’ 

i 



. WHY DID KENNEDY do It? Let us disdain the moral 
>1 Questions, inasmuch as they arc generally thought to bo . 
/ } j tangential in politics, and wonder not why Kennedy told an 

i T FIRST IT APPEARS to be a semantic problem, j >nta-uth, but why he thought he could gei away with IW 
-notblns more: but as one looks more closely, lb j | Hoover is a meticulous man. It Is his profession to safe- 

U ^ i.ouiinb more, U .... cniard evidence. How very’ unlikely that he would bo without 

.becomes a titanic character struggle^ an unfortunate ^ evidence to back up his statement that Kennedy had 

Tonfiquence of which Is that it leaves everyono won- j continuously aware of cavc.sdropplng activities by tho 

' derin ? whether Hoover or Kennedy is telling the truth, j [Bureau. More likely Kennedy thouRhl that Hoover had the 
no one —. why e,th« «< | 

Ihould think thoib is a great deal here to hide, i. e., I _ ; 



to be worth telling falsehoods about. 

The first distinction Is between ' tho wiretap and tho > 
.microphone (bug). Tho use of tho wiretap Is regulated by ■ 
:law; not so the bug, which was, Invented years after tho 
-wiretap law. For some mason (Inertia), Congress hasn’t got<. 

I around to extending to bugs tho reservations It- Insists on j 
jwith reference to wiretaps. ■/ 

Tiro general feeling In the Justice Department, how- 
ever,' has been ‘that it would bo unsportsmanlike to take ad- 
vantage of tho technicality by using bugs with abandon.- 
And fio tho dispute Is over the question whether, ^on Hoover 
[used his bugs, Kennedy, as Attorney Gener^,' was awaxa 
of their use, even as ho acknowledges being aware of tho 
uso of wiretaps, as required by Congress. . . ,. j 

Certainly Hoover seems to have got tho best of- thei 
credibility argument. ' . '• ■' ' 

i( . -k i( '. ' ; - . . 

KENNEDY SAID. publicly that he wa.s- not. aware that 
bugs were being used. Whereupon Hoover promptly, pro-; 
duced a, letter signed "Robert P. Kennedy" raising the ques- 
tion of leasing telephone lines which would connect up to 
the I'Bra bugs. 

Kennedy retaliated by producing a contempoi-ary Mfl- i 
davit 'from one Evans, a former liaison official between him* j 
self ,cs attorney general and tho FBI, -R'hlch affidavit stated j 
that Evans had never spoken to Kennedy on behalf of tho [ 
FBI on tho subject of bugs. • I 

"Whereupon H^cr produced a memorandum froin tir. . 
sarno Evans dated 1861 In which ho reported that ha hf-<. • 
dlscui 5 sod -with Kennedy. at the request of Hoover, the' u,ii ! 
of microphones under certain circumstances, and Kennedy | 
had expressed himself as "pleased” that . these should ba i 
used, subject to tho self-denying ordinance, "where .possible j 
In oi-ganizcd crime matters," . • . 

Quo-svlon: Is Evans (who Is no longer -with the FBI) 
moro credible In 1866 about what he did In 1861;. or more 
crodibio in 1961 about what -ha did In 1961? 



i But Hoover had been maneuvered Into an Impossible 
i situation. Unless he denied Kennedy’s public charge of last 
I June that the FBI acted without authority in bugging tho 
iLas Vegas hoods, the FBI was acting In effect ^outside tho 
t law. It Is difficult for a man whoso profession has- been 
as chief law-enforcor of the nation to accept lightly such a 
I stigma. It is strange that Kennedy didn’t get hie man; 
Isti-angcr still that he did not know his man. . • 

i -k k-k' ‘ : 

AND, FINALIiY. the most Interesting point of all. 'Why 
Is Kennedy running* .so heatedly for cover? Congress has 
authorized the wiretap under certain circumstances, and 
inferonllally 'the microphone. In the middle of President 
Kennedy’s tenn, an as.sistaht attorney general wrote to Sen. 
Saniuel Ervin stating, that 79 wiretaps wei;e In use, and 67. 
bugs. We now know that they were being used with the ex- 
plicit approval of Kennedy, indeed that he was "pleased’, 
at the knowledge that they were being used. Why now la ha 
so -ashamed? . • ■ ' 

Presumably because the Ideological objection to eaves- 
dropping Is fanatically construed In quarters whose good 
graces Kennedy seeks ardently. There are people In tho 
w'orld whose' opposition to eavesdropping sometimes seems 
so total that they would object to eavesdropping Into a con- 
-Versatlon that foretold an intention to launch Pcail Haibor, 

Congress has made most of tho relevant distinctions— • 
eavesdropping should be pcrmlttod under special supervision 
I of tho attorney general to safeguard the national security 
land aid In the apprehension of major criminals. If’ tho at- 
'vorney genei-al abuses the right let the attorney gcncial-be 
-criticized or sacked; but must tho weapon, Invaluable as 
’a means of protecting society, be eschewed? 

i ■ A vigorous defense by Kennedy of the use of bugs imder 
! certain circumstances--undcr such clTCumstanccs as he 
au-thorlzcd dm-lng his tenure— would have been bracing to 
I tho realists, but Kennedy— the same Kennedy who began 
I his tenure as attorney- genei-al by asking for an even wider 
use of eavesdropping mcchanlsm^has learned. his liberal 
i catcnhlsim Indelibly, and Is, until Uie spell Is brokem .com- 
1 plclciy Ini wu-all. . • • , -,i. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



Mr. DeLoach 



R. E. Wick 



SUBJECT: WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 

'•FIRING LINE” 

INVITATION FOR DIRECTOR TO TAP! 



DATE: April 20, 1967 



"Tolson 

DeLoach — 

Callahan — 

Conrad 

Felt 

Gale 

Rosen 

Sullivan 

Tavel 

Trotter 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes 

Gandy 






TELEVISION SHOW WITH BUCKLEl^^^/^ /V/u 



By reference from the Director's Office, BisKon in mv ^ 

>6ffice re ceived a call on the afternoon of 4/ 19/ 67 from 

I wlfo is con nected ■■ with the television show , "William Buckley's 
Fifing Line, " which i^televised weekly from 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. on 
Saturday nights over New York TV Station WOR-TV. and is seen on a 
number of stations throughout ‘the country. | stated that 

Mr. Buckley is to be in Washington eithbr- the week ^ May 1, 1967, 
or May 15, 1967, and he had asked her tc^determine if Mr., Hoover 
would be agreeable to taping a one -hour television show with f ,, 

Mr. Buckley ;for subsequent broadcast oWthe above television shpw. i 
She sifted the: subjects to be discussed would be mutually agreeable to \ 
Buckley and, Mr. Hoover and could be taped at a locM television station V| 
in Washin^om - 

Bishop essplained to | | that Mr. Hoover's 

schedule is extremely heavy and it was doubtful that it would be possible ^ 
for Mr. Hoover to work with Mr. Buckley in m'^ing this program. / \ j 
Since she insisted that Mr. Buckley was most anxious to have \l I 
Mr. Hoover on the program. Bishop advised her he would check wimj ^ 
the Director. 



Buckley is the Editor of "National Review, " New York 
City, and has been most favorable .to the Bureau. ^ . . _ _ ^ 

In view of the Director's normen on the pink slip prepared . 
by the Telephone Room to the effect th at he did not w ish to appear on the ' 
program. Bishop subsequently advised P telephonically on 

4/^0/67 that Mr. Hoover's schedule made it impossible for him to-tape 
this interview, although he appreciated Mr. Buckley’s invitation. 



RECOMMENDATION: 



T APR 25 1967 



6MAY2 19S7i^one. 

1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 - Miss Holmes 
"1 - Miss Gandy 



For information. 



1 - Mr. Jone 
TEB:dse (6). 
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UNITED STATES Gfl 



Memorandum 



RNMENT 



t 



TO 



TROM 



SUBJECT: 



Mr. Bisho^^j/ 

M..— 

o 

[LLIAM F. BUCKLEY 
^'FIRING LIN E*^ TV PROGRAM, 



Tolson — 
DeLoach . 

Mohr 

Bishop — 
Casper — 
Callahan . 
Conrad — 
Felt 






DATE: 2-19-68 






Rosen 
3 Sulllvai 
^ Tavel . 






TroUer 

Tele. Room . 

Holmes 

Gandy 



11:30 A. M., SUNDAY, 2-18 - 68 



The above- captioned program was monitored by SA 
Crime Research Section. 



r It will be recalled that former Assistant to the Director 

L. H. 'JihTichols recently advised you that one of the panelists on the show>. 
Lec^herne, Ex ecutive Director of the Research Institute of America , 
made a statement on the show that he had opposed fornier^Senator Jo 
McCarthy in his campaign for Senator from Wisconsin in 1946 because 
McCarthy was supported by communists. Cherne said he had consulted 
Mr.*;?Nichols of the FBI about this and Michols had suggested that he 
oppose McCarthy. Mr. Nichols advised you that he had no recollection 
\ of this incident and was certain he never so advised Cherne. He said 
I he had contacted both Cherne and Buckley about this matter and he had 
I indicated he would delete Cherne’ s remark from the 5 how.. , , 

t . No reference to tiiis incident was contained'in the show as 

I broadcast in Washington. The program consisted m ainly^ of a discu ssion 
concerning the alleged cropped photograph of Private f I and 

Army Secretary Stevens which figured (^prominently during the Army- 
McCarthy hearings. Appearing on the program were Rby Cohn, former 
assistant to Senato r McCarthy during the hearings, Jhmes D. St. Clair/; ; 

^Robert Welch, Leo Cherne, mentioned above and 
co-producer of the movie ’’Point of Order” which was 



bo 

b7C 



Emile DeAntonio, 
about the Army-McCarthy hearings" 









St.>^Clalr was the incident in 



Also discussed duri i^ the program by Roy,pphmand‘'James 

la member of (Welch’s 
* 



It 



law4irmjWas'bi?ought up during the hearings by Senator McCarthy and 
his firmer membership in the National Lawyers Guild alluded, to by him 

p, Lp Mr. DeLoach J CONTINUED - OVER 

'*‘1'- Mr. Bishop 1 - Mr. Morrell 

JWO’B:mac tsi) 1 - Mr. Jones 





aa 1968 



jf.; 







T 



, 








M. A. Jones to Bishop memo 
RE: WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY 



Cohn sai d that prior to Senator McCarthy's revelatio n concer ning 
I he had an agreement with Welch not to bring| |into 

the McCarthy hearings. Ro y Cohn sa id he mentioned this agreement 



I 



Iname w as brought up and 



to Senator McCarthy before 

McCarthy had agreed not to discuss^ 

said that the Senator lost his temper and mentioned anvwav 



in the h earings. Cohn 



and accused Welch of attempting to place an individual who had 
communist sympathies as a member of his, McCarthy’s, committee. 
Cohn agreed that by this action McCarthy played into Welch’s hands 
giving h im an opportunity to make a dramatic refusal to discuss 

I ... J • .. 



] further during the hearings and by making it possible for 

j 1 * • . . 



Welch to finish his cross-examination on a grand gesture involving 
principle. 



b6 

b7C 



At no time during the hearings was the Bureau or the 
Director mentioned. 

RECQMMEKDATIQN: 

For information. 





-2- 



50l0-t06 






NO. 10 

hjAv" 7967 JEOWlON 
CSA gen. REG. NO. 37 



UNITED STATES *;^ERNMENT 



FROM : 



SUBJECT: 



Mr. Mohr 







’’NATIONAL REVIEW” 
5-30-67 ISSUE 



DATE: May 26, 1967 

1 - Mr. Mohr 
1 - Mr. Casper 
1 - Mr. DeLoach 
1 - Mr. Wick 



Tolson 

DeLoach 

CoPcfJ^ 

Felt — 

Gale 

Rosen 

SulHvan 

Tavel 

TroUer 

Tele. Room — 




r^/’i Iai 

fmJM 



Mr. Tolson inquired whether the publication of a "parody” 
of an alleged New York Times article concerning the Director which 
appears in the 5-30-67, is'sue of the "National Review" could be the ' 
subject of legal action against the magazine' and its publishes?/ W illiam 
^ ' Buckley, Jr.~ ? 

Our research indicates that a tort action charging defamation 
could be maintained only if certain facts could be proven; The. American 

! Law Institute Restatement of the Law of Torts, one of the authoritative 
sources in this area, says that it is libel per se to accuse a man falsely 
of sexual misconduct. However, - it also provides that "the meaning of a 

i communication is that which the recipient correctly, or mistakenly but 
reason^ly, understands that it was intended to express, " "K the commun- 
ication is reasonably understood in a defamatory sense by the recipient, 

I it' is immaterial that the person making the communication intended it to 
be understood in an innocent sense. " "in determining the meaning of a 
communication, words^ whether written or spoken, are to be construed 
together with their context. Words which standing alone may reasonably 
be understood as defamatory may be so explained or qualified by their 
' context as to make such an interpretation unreasonable. . . . The context 
I of a defamatory imputation includes all parts of the communication which 
are ordinarily heard o:^ read with it. ' Thus, the text of a newspaper article 
is ordinarily not the context of the headline, although it may explain or 
qualify a defamatory imputation conveyed when the headline alone is read. 
This is so because the public frequently reads only the headlines of a 
newspaper or reads the article itseK so hastily or imperfectly as not to 
, realize the full significance thereof. On the other hand, the entire contents 
' I ofkpersoiial letter are considered as the context of any part thereof because 
I & recipient of such a letter ordinarily, r^ds the entire communication at 



I one time. " 



Liy,reaas rne entir 









' CONfi tolD - ‘'6 ' tER 
^ MAY 31 1967 

"'■sJ s==ss=s* 






irt — r 








Memorandum J. J. Casper to Mr. Mohr 
Re : ”N ational Review” 

5-30-67 Issue 



Therefore, since Buckley has attempted to explain his lack 
of good judgment in this instance by claiming that "he would be gravely 
concerned if anyone misunderstood the article . . . " we would have to prove, 
j I in an action at law, that his efforts to indicate the material was merely a 
I I "parody" were not sufficient and that the ordinary reader of the article v/ould 
j laccept the material at face value without comprehending its intended significance. 
|, fin view of this, there appears to be little basis for a successful libel action. 

I This case is not controlled by such decisions as New York 

Times Co. v. Sullivan, 3 76 U. S. 254 (1964) because there the publication 
. concerned the official conduct of a public officer while here the allegations 
concern personal conduct. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



None . . . for information. 







¥ 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

Memorandum 



TO 



: Mr. Bisho 



FROM : G. E. Malmfeldtyip-^’'^ 

SUBJECT: WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, JR. 
EDITOR 

NATIONAL REVIEW 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 




DATE: 6-27-68 







Callahan 
Conrad _ 



b6 Felt 

, Gale — 
^ ^ ^ Rosen _ 
Sullivan 
Tavel — 
Trotter - 




One June 25th the Director received a copy of 
Mr. Buckley’s new book entitled "The Jeweler’s Eye. ” It was 
received without cover letter but with a card saying it was sent 
with the compliments of the author. The FBI is not mentioned. 

It will be recalled Mr. Buckley was removed from 
the Special Correspondents List May 25, 1967,- at=the Directo r’s 
instructions followin g Buckley’s pre paration of a mock e jiijjjrial 
of the New~York Times which the "Na^nal^^ 

ohl!^ y°~§0S lwher!§inrjBuck|^ .febe hum,orAus.^tvthe 

^^nse of the. Director. ' - • ^ 



RECOMMENDATION: 





, 1 , 



54JUL1 81968 







OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 



FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 



( 6 / 25 / 68 ) 

^he attache d book , ”The^ 

the Director with the 
compliment^ of the author, 
William F.Hsuckley, Jr. 

. i.wMiwi'Hi*'*-' » Tlmnn'i »i«l Hi 

According to the Index, there 
are no references to the Director 
or the FBI in the book. 



MR, TOLSON _ 
MR. DELOACH 



> B ISHOP, 



MR. CASPER 

MR. CALLAHAN 



MR. CONRAD . 
MR. FELT 



MR. GALE — 
MR. ROSEN 



MR. SULLIVAN 
MR. TAVEL 



MR. TROTTER - 
MR. JONES 



TELE. ROOM - 
MISS HOLMES - 














16 JUL 2 1%8 



1S68 



Compliments of the Author 




July 9 , 1968 



• Mr; Tolson-^ 

Mr; DeLo^i 
Mr. 'kohxlM^, 
Mr.,Blshc|)^l~ 

Mr.' Casper. 

Mr."C^lahan_^ 

MfrKSuUivaiu 

Mr. Tavelr^ 

Mr. 'trc^txer.; — — 

. Tele- Rpbm 

Miss; Holmes: — 
I Miss Gaiidy.: 




Mr. miUrn^V.^cne^^ Jr* : L 

150 E. 35 th Str. ; 

Het« Vbrk City 16 ); Ifuf? • . ( ,, 

Dear Kt.- Bucfelyy.i ', ,-C ," . ; / ' 

Your article « •*Kias* s Killer •* tJhb Helped Him?” appeared in . 
the Birmingham m djlly 5 , 1968 . You referred to the Btttidnshaa 
church in the article^ ,T.V* neuecaatera have referred to the; / 
bombing of the NOgro Church bn laany oocpsiona. ; 

The Hederhl Coyamaent aent l Blrmlhg* 

ham to diacover t^o was responaible for the homblag of the church, 
they only atayed n fe^ daya and their report has hbt;heou releaaed - 
to the publio,.’ • ’ 

• In Jamea Bsldt 7 in*s atory on ’’Sidney Bpitler** uhich appeared in 
the July 23 iaaue of '’*ieofe'** it referred to the murder, of four little 
girla in Birmingh^ ee pace '$ 1 *' ' ’V 

It seema to pe' to be time to let the‘ iihol.e nation have the 
truth about the bombing of .the tiegro Church in Birmingham, that 
resulted in the deatha of four Hegro girle 4 If I H did: 

.leam; ^o. hcphed i^e Church,, ’^y have we |iot he^ told? ^ 

let 'the\public.‘iithew'^ ■, /f T 
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Cbttgreajmn John Buehahhian,’ Jf 
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Honorablci TOUam F. Biiolsley, Ji^^. 
. Editprr.in».CMe£ 

Kailon^ Kpvipw 
- 150 Fast 85£h Street 

New York, New York 10016 



Usar Mr* Buc^leyt 

VJfiank you lor your thouglitIUlaess in ^ending me the inlbr- 
mation on Y|ab ^lymi)ia Press and for yonr invitation to join in a suit 
against that or gsr^a^on and the publisher* 
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I share you? disgust; at being made a target of defamation 
for proidt,^ and I have no re^on to doubt the s^ted view of your attorney 
that the law still leaves room for a suecessfial lawsuit in this case. I am 
not convinced, however, that it would he wise for me to bring stiit. Firstj^ < 
a lawsuit would not undo the dam^e already done? those who want to believe 
the worst about a public figure will never be convinced of the contrary. ^ 
Second, those who cater to them thrive on publicity, and sometimes find 
In that publicity more effective advertising than is otherwise available to 
them, 'Miird, I frankly doubt that such a lawsuit would be ’'sealed^* from 
start to finish. The right of appeal alone, to say nothing of other pOssibilr 
ities, wordd seemingly bring the matter to public knowledge, ibid last, 
years of experi^ce in being a target-for personal attacks of many kinds 
made by many different elements of society have convinced me that the va^ 
majorify of the American people neither read this sort of thing no^ut any 
faith In it when it does come incidentally to their attention* 

Sincerely yours, I — — *■ 

J, Edgar Hoover / „ „ 

, - ^ilodUL,# 
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•Bas,ed^qn memo Casper to Mohr, 7/1/69, re: ’’Libel 
and Slander, ” DJDraga. 
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^.j^Attached confidential memorandum of June 24, 1 969-, jRmrci 1 
William F.SBuckley,„Jr. , to the Dir.ector.andjather-lpr.ominent_p.eiLsons. requests/ 
eacn ot the recipients ,to"join.Buckley in. a lawsuit against-Maurice^^Girpdias and 
his company, The Olympia' Press, for libel contained in a book recently printed 
by an affiliate of The Olympia Press. 

Training Division agrees with the reported o^^nion of Buckley’s 
lawyer that the lawsuit would be successful. The leading Supreme Court decision 
of New York Times Company v. Sullivan , 376 U. S. 254 (1964) permits suit for 
libel and slander by public'figures and public officials against thos^ who have made 
defamatory charges in reckless disregard of whether those charges are true or 
untrue. The case here is precisely that. The publisher has made a defamatory 
charge against many scores of persons, ancient and modern, in what he frankly 
labels ”a Hearsay Reference Work. ’’ It is obvious on its face that the publisher 
has published this "Hearsay” information with a reckless disregard of whether it 
is true or not, without any basis for knowing whether it is true, and without any 
attempt to determine -whether it is true. This appears to be almost a classic A 
example of defamation in reckless disregard for the truth. It is actionable. — I 

The wisdom of suit is doubtful. First, we do not credit the statement 
reportedly made by the clerk of the court that the matter would be .sealed. New 
York courts can seal a private lawsuit, but the loser has the right of appeal which 
would unseal the record. Second, it may be the publicity which could be had from 
a lawsuit that the accused wants most to get. Third, Buckley indicates no financial 
target that would make the lawsuit pr^table in the money sense. For these reasons 
and others stated in the attached su^^sted letter to Buckley we do hot recommei 



joining Buckley in the lawsuit. 



RECOMMENDATION: 
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hat attached letter be sent to Wilfiam F. 



:r« JUL 

Buckley, Jr. 



Enclosures 
1 - Mr. DeLoach 
Mr. Bisjio 













ber 24th t<o Mr. William Buckley and am grateful for your thought- 
ffiihess in sending it to me. Your support of this Bureau is very 
much appreciated and it is hcmed our endeavors will continue to 
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Heflin, Ala, 56264 
Sept* 24, 1970 



o 

Mr, William Buckley 
FIRIK3 LINE r^'- 

Auburn Television 
Auburn, Ala, 

W Kr . Buckle ; ^ 

' \ This is to yOur strong <(pposition to a remark 

that vas made by a M rypanote-^^ program jscently, and 
aclrnowledged by you,^™ktMr'» J, Edgar Hoover is ” a joke'*. 

We happen to believe that our country owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr, Hoover, and to repeat such propaganda on 
your program vdthout clarifying the element from vMch it 
must have come, is to undermine a mail and an office that is 
very important to eve3?y one of us* 

Years ago I wrote Mr*. Hoover of my personal appreciation 
for his selfless service, regardless of politics and personal 
sacrifices, So that he will know pertain prdimry citizens 
are still willing to *'go to bat” for him, a copy of this 

tc letter is being sent his imy* 

m 

o ^ ^ 

If you have any anijwav youH like to laake^ you isay vmA 
also to sand him a copy^ 

Sincerely yours^ 
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! Mr. Coryva.l 



Mr. ^^ullV-^an., 
-Mr. Titvel...— 
Mr. Soyars.™ 
Tele. Room — 
Miss Holmes. 
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Dear Mr. Hoover: 






It is our pleasure to sejid you the 
enclosed interview with IWilliam F. 
Buckley, Jr. , reprinted 'from the 
May issue of PLAYBOY’ Magazine. 



I We would he delighted to hear -- and 
I would certainly value -- any comments 
\ you have concerning this interview 
I which we might use in our Letters to 
I the Editor column. 



Sincerely, 



S’ 



A . C . Spectorsky 
Editorial Director 

ACSrdjw 

Enel. 
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a candid conversation with the acidulous columnist, polemicist, 
editor, broadcaster and articulate exemplar of conservatism 



Hello, 77iy learned friend. Hoxo goes 
the empire?'* Recently returned from a 
fact-finding trip to Vietnam and in the 
xnidst of one of the several speaking 
tours he makes each year to spread the 
consewative xuord, VVilliaxn F. Buckley, 
Jr., is on the long-distance line with Henry 
Kissinger, President Hixon*s top foreign- 
policy advisor. The call is chatty, but 
Buckley assures him — by xoay of pream- 
ble to a debriefing session that xuill take 
place later in IVashington — that '*all the 
indices are good** over in Saigon. "'As 
usual,*' he adds, *T think Fxte found the 
keys to the universe.** 

**As usual** is x'ight. When he was six 
years old, Buckley xorote the king of 
Fm gland that it xoas high time for that 
country to get serious about repaying 
its World War One debt. At prep 
school, he crashed a faculty meeting to 
denounce a teacher for refusing to alloxo 
him to express his political viexos in class. 
And xoithin 48 hours of his anival at a 
San Antonio Army base in 1946, he had 
xorittexi the commanding general that 
the post xoas xnismanaged. An inter- 
xheduny intercepted that letter — one of 
the fexo times cooler heads have prevent- 
ed Buckley from expressing himself. '*To 
the extexit that one has confidence in 
one's intuitions,** Buckley told an inter- 
viexoer some years ago, ”one xoants to 
share them. I have great confidence in 
mine.** During the past txoo decades, he 
has used every propaganda device except 
the teach-m to broadca.st those intuitions 
and, in so doing, has found himself char- 
acterized as **an unprincipled, egocentric 



intellectual exhibitionist,** "the most 
dangerous undergraduate Yale has seen 
in years** and "an urbane front xnan for 
the 7nost primitive and vicious emotions 
in the land.** But Buckley has also been 
called "a true liberal in the old, tradi- 
tional .umse of the xuord,** "a brilliant 
journalist** and — by his friend John 
Kenxieth Galbraith — "the only reaction- 
aiy I ever xnet xoith a sen.u< of Jnnnor.** 
In an ' insightful es.uty, ** God's Right 
Hand,** for last May's playboy^ George 
F. Gilder captured the prevalent Middle 
American altitude toxuard his subject: 
"'He's so brilliant he frightfCns me,*" an 
unidentified middle-aged xooman gushed. 
"'But 1 love it.*" 

The man and the political philo.sophy 
responsible for these heated judgments 
grew and flourished in the patrician, in- 
tellectually competitive atmosphere of 
the faxnily estate in rural Connecticut. 
Buckley is the sixth of ten children of 
a .Texas-born laioyer-turned-millionaire- 
oilman xoho studiously inculcated in his 
children the righUiess of Catholicism, 
yesterday's Anierica, the free-exiterprise 
systexn and the rugged, individualistic 
pursuit of excellexice — faiths that none of 
them is knoxvn ever to have questioned, 
let alone abandoned. Txoo xneasures of 
William, Jr.'s success as his father's son 
are that he earned the sobriquet "the 
yoinig mahst.er" from his siblings, and 
that his father xoas constrained to ad- 
monish Bill xohen he xoas 15 to "learn 
to be more moderate in the expression 
of your xnexos and try to express them 



in a xoay that xoould give as little offense 
as po.s.nble to your friends." 

Buckley got his firsTbig chance to give 
real offense at Yale, .xohich he entered 
after his Army service. There he learned 
hoxo to fly, xoas tapped for the be.st clubs 
and accepted — xohile still an undergradu- 
ate — as a faculty member hi the Spanish 
department. But all this xoas peripheral 
to his polemics: As -a debater and chair- 
man of the Yale Daily News, he gave 
notice that at least one member of the 
Fifties* Silent Genera tioii xoasn't going to 
be. In 1951, the year after his graduation, 
Buckley leaped from the status of local 
irritant to national notoriety as the bite 
noire of liberal education with "God and 
Man at Yale" — a book that anticipated, 
in spades, the faculty critiques that so 
many of today's militant student bodies 
produce for themselx)e.s. Buttressed xoith 
quotes from lectures and as.dgned texts, 
and predicated on BuckUy's oxon inimi- 
table definition of academic freedom, the 
book accused Yale's departments of reli- 
gion and econoxtiics, especially, of pro- 
moting both atheism and collectivism. 
"God and Man" drexo fire: "As a believ- 
er in God, a Republican and a Yale 
graduate," McGeorge Bundy xorote xohen 
it xoas published, *7 find that the book 
is dishonest in its x(.^e of facts, false in 
its theory and a discredit to its author.** 

But the deepest and xnost bitter liberal 
animQ.niy toxoard Buckley dates from the 
appearance of "McCarthy and His Ene- 
mies" xoliich Buckley and his brother-in- 
laxo L. Brent Bozell xorote in 1954. The 
txoo xoriters acknoxoledgcd some of the 



■ 



"Nohudy xoould have thought txoice 
about My Lai if there had been a 
inachin e-gun nest there and xoe had 
plastered the village from the air, result- 
/ng in an idexitical loss of life." 






"Marim Lifter King's attempt to sanc- 
tify civil disobedience is at least one of 
his legacies; if it emerges as his principal 
legacy, then he should certainly be re- 
membered as a bad historical force." 



"I have discovered a nexo sciisual treat, 
which the readers of playboy should be 
the first to knoxo about. It is to have 
the President of the United States take 




: ViscoiJsin Srnatofs excesses^^ckley 
would nisist that they acknoxol^^ed all 
of them — but maintained that *^as long 
as McCarthyism fixes its goal with its 
present precision^ it is a moxfement 
around xohich men of good xuill and 
stern morality can close ranks/* Among 
the least outraged of the hooJds reviexoers 
xtms IVilfiani S, White, xuho xurotc hi The 
New York Times Book Review, *'What 
is urged is not only that the end justifies 
the means but that a moral end justifies 
immoral means/* 

Following the publication of ""Mc- 
Carthy and His Enemies/* Buckley 
poured his energies — and his money — 
into National Review, America* s only 
substantial right-of -center political jour- 
naL In the first issue of the magazine — 
xuhich appeared in 1955 ten days before 
his 50th birthday — Buckley announced 
that its purpose xaas to ""stand athxvart 
history yelling "Stop!* at a time when 
no one is inclined to do so, or to have 
much patience with those who urge it/* 
In 1962, he began writing his syndicated 
nexvspaper column ""On the Right/* 
and in 1966, launched his television 
shoxo ""Firing Line/* Both ventures un- 
doubtedly have greater impact than the 
magazine — the column is the second 
most popular in the country (number 
one is Washington columnist Jack An- 
derson) and the shoxo is seen in 86 cities 
and toxons — but it is as the editor of Na- 
tional Review that Buckley seems to de- 
fine himself. It xoas in the pages of NR 
that he did battle xoith Ayn Rand and the 
John Birch Society (""For all I knoxo, 
Robert Welch thinks l*m a Communist 
plot/* Buckley was quoted as saying at 
the height of that controversy), called for 
the nuclear destruction of Red China* s 
atom-bomb potential and published such 
xoell-knoxon conservative thinkers as 
Whittaker Chambers, Russell Kirk ^ and 
James Burnham. 

And it was in his magazine that Buck- 
ley refined his contempt for liberal Re- 
publicanism to the point where he felt 
obliged to oppose its most glamorous 
embodiment, John V. Lindsay, in New 
York*s 1965 mayoral campaign. That ad- 
venture failed to get Buckley elected — 
xoJiich neither he nor anyone else ever 
considered a real possibility — and failed 
also in its major purpose of wresting 
victoiy from Lindsay, xohom Buckley de- 
lights in dismissing as "" destiny* s tot/* 
But Buckley* s presence in the campaign 
infused it xoith a candor and wit that 
hadn*t been seen in U. S. electoral poli- 
tics since Adlai Stevenson* s first cam- 
paign and xoould not he seen again until 
Norman Mailer ran for the same post 
four years later. (Mailer is, in fact, a 
frequent Buckley platform rival — and 
personal friend.) The mayoral campaign 
also produced ""The Unmaking of a May- 
or/* xohich Buckley considers his best 



process xohich turns most men into soxM/ff 
lumps/* liberal columnist Murray Ke^y- 
ton wrote of the memoir. ""His under- 
standing that comedy must be .wrious 
provides us xoith xnany cranky but une.x- 
pectcdly useful reflections on the New 
York Ordeal/* 

Buckley kept his cool through the cam- 
paign: He eschexoed sidexaalk politicking 
altogether, and the closest he got to 
venom xoas the crack ""xohich fact should 
be obxfious/* in response to his Demo- 
cratic opponents boast of having been 
educated by the city of Nexv York. But 
the famous Buckley sang-froid vanished 
in a flash three summers later, xohen he 
exchanged insults with felloxo commen- 
tator Gore Vidal on ABC-TV during the 
course of the roughest night of the 1968 
Democratic Convention in Chicago. ""Not 
since George Sanders divorced Zsa Zsa 
Gabor has so much talent been xoas ted 
on such a nasty spat/* Newsweek said 
of the encounter, its subsequent maga- 
zine amplifications and resultant laxo suits. 

More recent — and more characteristic 
— Buckley activities include his appoint- 
ment by President Nixon to the five- 
member Advisoiy Commission of the 
. USIA and work on four Buckley- 
authored or -inspired books that xoill ap- 
pear this year. ""Odyssey of a Friend** — a 
collection of Whittaker Chambers letters 
received and noxo edited by Buckley — 
xoas published in January. ""Qxiolations 
from Chairman Bill** appeared on April 
30; ""Did You Ever See a Dream Walk- 
ing?** xoill be published at the end of 
this month for general audiences and in 
December as a textbook under the title 
""American Conservative Thought in the 
Twentieth Centuiy.** And ""The Gover- 
nor Listeth** — like ""The Jexoelefs Eye** 
(1968), a compilation of Buckley* s favor- 
ite columns and magazine articles — is 
scheduled for publication late next 
month. 

Associate Editor David Butler, xoho 
conducted this interviexo xoith Buckley 
in locales as far-flung as Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, and Rougemont, Switzerland — 
Buckley* s winter retreat — writes of his 
subject: ""He exudes a personal charm 
that comes across in neither his lectures 
nor his writing and seldom in his televi- 
sion appearances. In a hotel, for example, 
the bellboys who bring him the several 
pots of coffee he drinks a day are treated 
to the kind of smiles and small talk that 
can issue only from a man xoho genuine- 
ly likes people, and the strangers who 
stop him on the street to say they watch 
"Firing Line*, every xoeek are answered 
‘with a "Nice to meet you* and a toothy 
smile that xoould shame Nelson Rocke- 
feller. 

""The second remarkable thing about 
the man is his energy. "God, 1 had a 
great day last xoeek/ he told me xohen 1 
arrived in SxoUzerland. "1 did a column 



.skied all afternoon, xoent to a marvelous 
chamber-music concert that night and 
then got in a couple of hours* painting/ 
In New York, xoe talked one night until 
2:30. Buckley then felt like .singing, so 
xoe took our cognac and cigars into the 
thing room for a half hour of Cole 
Porter songs — Buckley is an accomplished 
pianist — and, finally, he insisted on driv- 
ing me. to my hotel on his Honda. 
When I arrived at his apartment later 
that .same day, his gracious, almost equal- 
ly energetic xoffe, Patricia, told me he 
had been \ up, making the day*s first 
phone calus, at .seven. De.spite the pace, 
xohen Buckley folded him.se If into a chair 
for a taping session, it xoas as if no one 
else in the xoorld had a claim on his 
time. His xjoice xoas less sonorous Jhan 
it is in public, but his ansxoers xoere as 
erudite and intricately phrased as his 
xoriting. My first meeting xoith Buckley 
took place in mid-December, and it xoas 
xoith the imminent end of the decade 
that the questioning began.** 

PLAYBOY: It's already a dich<^ to say that 
the Sixties were a remarkable decade. 
Looking back, what event or develop- 
ment stands out in your mind as most 
important? 

BUCKLEY: The philosophical acceptance 
of coexistence by the West. 

PLAYBOY: Why ‘‘philDSophical"? 

BUCKLEY: Because a military acceptance of 
coexistence is one thing;' that I under- 
stand. But since America is, for good 
reasons and bad, a moralistic power, the 
philosophical acceptance of coexistence 
ends us up in hot pursuit of reasons for 
that acceptance. We continue to find 
excuses for being cordial to the Soviet 
Union; our denunciations of that coun- 
try's periodic barbarisms — as in Czecii- 
oslovakia — become purely perfunctory. 
This is a callousing experience; it is a 
lesion of our moral conscience, the his- 
torical effects of which cannot be calcu- 
lated, but they will be bad. 

PLAYBOY: Among the reasons cited for a 
detente with the Soviet Union is the 
fact that the money spent on continuing 
hot and cold wars with the Communist 
bloc \vouId be better spent for domestic 
programs. With the 150 billion dollars 
we’ve spent in Vietnam since 1965, 
according to some estimates, we could 
have eliminated pollution throughout 
the country and rebuilt 24 major cities 
into what New York’s Mayor Lindsay 
has said would be “paradises.” Do you 
think our priorities are out of order? 
BUCKLEY: WJien I find myself entertaining 
that possibility, I dismiss my thinking as 
puerile. But first let me register my 
objection to your figures: It’s superficial 
"to say that the Vietnam war has cost tis 
150 billion dollars. It has cost us X 
dollars in excess of what we would have 
spent on military or paramilitary enter- 



book. Many critics do, too. ""His sense of on the train to Geneva in the morning, prises even if there had l)cen no war. 

comedy rode triumphantly through a gave a talk there, came back here and That sum I have seen estimated at 
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bcuvcon IS and 22 ^billion doll^^ 

» No\\% suppose I were to tell you that if 
Kerenski lud prevailed in Russia in 
1917, we would at this point Iiave a 
budget excess sufiicient to create the city 
of Oz in Harlem and everywhere else. 
The correct response to such a state- 
ment. for grownups, is twofold. "First, we 
are not — unfortunately — in a position to 
dictate the activity of the enemy; we 
cannot ask him please to let down be- 
cause we need money for Harlbm. Sec- 
ond. there are no grounds for assuming 
that the Ameiican people would have 
consented to spending the kind of mon- 
ey we're spending on the Vietnam war 
for general welfare projects. They might 
have said, “No, we'd rather keep the 
money and do what we want with it." I 
suspect they would have said just that, 
and with justification: The bulk of the 
progress that has been made in America 
has been made by the private sector. 
PLAYBOY: With reference to the first part 
of your answer: At the strategic-arms- 
limitations talks, aren't we actually ask- 
ing the Russians to let down their guard 
if we let ours down? 

BUCKLEY: Ycs, wc are. And, ideally, there 
would be massive, universal disarma- 
ment. But we don't live in an ideal 
world. The fact is that the Soviet Union 
is prepared to make remarkable sacrifices 
at home in order to maintain its military 
muscle abroad. It is pi'epared to do so in 
a world that has seen the United States 
pull out from dozens of opportunities to 
imperialize. We have walked out of 21 
countries — I think that's the accepted 
figure — that weVe occupied in the past 
30 years. The Soviet Union has walked 
only out of Austria, for very complicated 
reasons. Under the circumstances, one 
must assume that the arrant armament 
expenditures by the Soviet Union — for 
instance, 20 billion dollars to develop its 
AB^^ system and its MIRVs — have to 
do with the attraction of a first-strike 
capability. There is only one known 
explanation, for instance, for the known 
"footprint" — the configuration — of the 
MIRVs the Soviet Union has been prac- 
ticing with. Those missiles are exactly 
patterned after our Minuteman installa- 
tions. If the Soviets intended their 
MIRVs only as a deterrent to an Ameri- 
can first strike, they would aim those 
missiles at American cities. But they 
aren’t being fashioned that way. Now, I 
don't think the collective leadership of 
Russia would dream of making a first 
strike for so long as we are in a position, 
to inflict insupportable damage in a sec- 
ond strike, whatever the urgings of their 
Dr. Strangeloves, who are not without in- 
fluence. But, manifestly, America is not 
preparing for a first strike. If we were, 
we would be aiming our weapons not at 
Rusda’s population centers but at her 
military installations — and we’re not. 
PLAYBOY: Tlie best information available 
—from hearings of the Senate Foreign 



Relations Committee at whidi Dc^^ 
Secretary of Defense David Packard ap- 
peared — is tliat wc arc well ahead of the 
Soviet Union in tiie development of 
MIRVs, and it's generally conccd-cd that 
wc conceived the .system. Doesn't this 
-suggest both tiiat the threat posed by the 
Russian MIRVs is less than you imply 
and til at their MIRVs may have been 
developed as a defense against ours? 
BUCKLEY: The question of who conceived 
the system is immaterial. Who makes it 
operational is what matters. It is only a 
happy coincidence that Jules Verne was 
a non-Communist. On the question of 
whose MIRVs are more advanced, a) 
your information is. unliappily, incorrect 
and b) it is irrelevant to the question 
of whether ^^IRVs are designed for 
offensive or defensive purposes. 

PLAYBOY: MIT profcssor Leo Sartori, 
writing in The Saturday Review, implies 
that some of our ICBMs are aimed at 
Russia’s missiles rather than at her cit- 
ies. Doesn't this indicate that tlie U. S. is 
prepared — to the point of overkill— for 
a massive first strike against the Soviet 
Union? 

BUCKLEY: Look. The intellectual, attempt- 
ing to evaluate the military situation, 
tends to fasten on a frozen position. He 
says, "A.ssuming apocalypse were tomor- 
row, how would the two sides stand?" But 
it is the responsibility of tlie military to 
understand how military confrontations 
actually work — which means that you 
cannot prepare for Tuesday by being 
absolutely prepared for Monday. In a 
world in which it takes between four 
and eight years to develop what is actual- 
ly intended as a first-strike defensive sys- 
tem, you may, in the course of preparing 
for that system, find yourself temporarily 
with a first-strike superiority. A carica- 
ture of what I'm talking about is the 
sudden apprehension by Darryl Zanuck 
when he was filming The Longest Day — 
on the Normandy invasion — that he ac- 
tually found himself in command of the 
third largest military force in the world. 
Presumably, he would not have used it 
even to attack Otto Preminger. You need 
to ask yourself the subjective question: 
Do I know people in the United States 
whose hands are on the trigger, who are 
actually conspiring to opportunize on 
the temporary military advantage? It 
seems plain to me that the recent history 
of the United States ought to be suf- 
ficient to appease the doubts of the 
doubters. In fact, we have had such supe- 
riority even at moments when the enemy 
was at its most provocative — and yet we 
haven't used it. 

PLAYBOY: Hasn't it been authoritatively 
asserted that U. S. superiority is over- 
whelmingly beyond the defensive or 
offensive necessity of any conceivable 
threat from another nuclear power? 
BUCKLEY: That’s a military judgment and 
I don't feel qualified to pronounce about 
it. I feel confident only to make an 



elementary philosophical point. I tend (o 
believe that what the lawyers call "an 
excess 6f caution" is not something we 
should penalize the military for. I want 
ail cxcc.ss of caution, i because I under- 
stand a mistake in that direction to be 
apocalyptic in its conse<]ucnces. Now, if 
you .say, “I caa csiai>lish titat wc arc 
spending money to <levciop a redundant 
weapon." my answer is: Go ahead and 
establish it. Meanwhile. I would rather 
side with the cuitious, the prudent 
people. And here I find myself wonder- 
ing liow ii is that RoI)crt McNamara — 
who, for .some reason, tends to be ratlier 
beloved by the libera l.s — liow come he 
didn t object to the technological-military 
evolution that nowadays .strikes so many 
people as untoward. And, again, why 
have we so drastically reversed our 
attitudes concerning wliat was for so 
long con.sidercd tlie liberal thing to do? 
During the Fifties, the great accent was 
on defense. The military-industrial com- 
plex — as you know — used to be called 
the "Arsenal of Democracy." Now, all of 
a sudden, when you talk about ABMs, 
the same people who encouraged us to 
spend 50 billion dollars — yes, 50 billion 
dollars — on defense during the Fifties 
object to spending an extra five billion 
dollars on defense in the Sixties. 
PLAYBOY: You seem to delight in remind- 
ing people tliat liberals are capable of 
changing their minds in the light of 
changing circumstances. Why? 

BUCKLEY: Quite apart from the fact that 
delightful pursuits are delightful, it is 
important for any ideological grouping 
to confront historical experience. For 
one thing, it makes the ideologists less 
arrogant: or it should. That ought to be 
a national objective, after we eliminate 
poverty. 

PLAYBOY: Tcn years ago, wasn’t there 
more reason, than there is now to believe 
that the Russians wanted to bury us, 
militarily as well as ideologically? 

BUCKLEY: That is an exercise in ideological 
self-indulgence. How do you account for 
the anomalies? Such as the crash pro- 
gram the Soviet Union has developed in 
ABMs and MIRVs. 

PLAYBOY: One can only repeat that the 
U. S. is developing these systems as fu- 
riously as Russia is; and many observers 
feel that the Soviets have, therefore, just 
as much reason to suspect our intentions 
as we do theirs. But we’d like to return 
to your observation that the United 
States has walked out of 21 countries in 
the past 30 years and ask this: Doesn't 
the fact that we've also walked into Viet- 
nam and Santo Domingo, tried to walk 
into Cuba at the Bay of Pigs and at- 
tempted to control many other countries 
through quasi-military. Cl A- type opera- 
tions leave us open to the diarge of im- 
perialism you impute to the U. S. S. R.? 
BUCKLEY: Of course. But we are always at 
the mercy of the naive. Imperialism sug- 
gests the domination of a country for the 







comi/iorcial or glorious bcncfit^PncscIf. 
TIic Soviet Union began its experience 
in imperialism not merely by jailing and 
cxcauing people who disagreed with it 
but by systematic despoliation. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, they took one, 
two, three billion dollars’ worth of capi- 
tal goods and removed them physically 
to the "Soviet Union. Far from doing 
anything of the sort, we did exactly the 
contrary; we sent our own capital goods 
to places like France and England and 
Spain and Latin America. I cant think 
of any country that we've “dominated” 
or “imperialized” — in the sense in which 
you use those words — that is worse off as 
a result of its experience with America 
than it would have been had we not 
entered into a temporary relationship 
with it. 

PLAYBOY: One could argue that South 
Vietnam is such a country. 

BUCKLEY: South Vietnam? My Godl 

Ai)ovc all, not South Vietnam. Not un- 
less oiu* is willing to say that South 
Vietiuuu would bo bettor off satolli/.od by 
North Vietnam — and derivatively by 
Asian communism — and consigned to 
perpetual tyranny. Put it this way: I will 
assent to the proposition that South Viet- 
nam has been harmed by America’s 
efforts during die past five years only to 
somebody who would say that France 
was harmed by the efforts of the Allied 
armies to liberate it during the Second 
World War. 

PLAYBOY: We won't say diat, but we will 
agree with the increasingly popular opin- 
ion that our adventure there has been a 
disaster — to us, as well as to South and 
North Vietnam — from the beginning. 
Yet you said recently that “the indices 
in Vietnam are good,” which is some- 
thing even McNamara and Westmore- 
land stopped saying three years ago. Why? 
BUCKLEY: Because the indices are good, 
right down the line: First, there is the 
prestige of Thieu and our increased iden- 
tification with him. A week or so after the 
1968 Tet offensive. Professor J. Kenneth 
Galbraith gave it as the conventional 
wisdom that Thieu's government would 
fall within a matter of weeks. I predict 
that in the next election,, he will get a 
significantly greater vote than he got the 
last time. Second, there is a lower rate of 
infiltration from the North. Third, the 
area controlled by the good guys is now 
much greater than it has ever been. The 
fourth positive index is the introduction 
in South Vietnam of a nonregular army, 
the equivalent of a militia, which makes 
it possible for people ’simultaneously to 
till their land during the day and yet be 
part of a large constabulary. Still anoth- 
er indication is the relative rise in South 
Vietnamese casualties and decrease in 
American casualties, which shows that 
they are beginning to shoulder even 
more of the human burden of the war. 
PLAYBOY: How do you feel about Thieu’s 
suppression of dissent among his politi- 



cal opposition — even moderate Budti^R. 
and Catholics who have done nothing 
more subversive than suggest considera- 
tion of a postwar coalition government? 
BUCKLEY: I am not in a position to judge 
whether Thieu suppresses more or fewer 
people than he should suppress in order 
to achieve Ins goals. I know that my own 
countrymen were prepared to take tens 
.of thousands of innocent Japanese and 
throw them in jail during World War 
Two. And I know that moral-political 
revulsion over that act didn’t come until 
years later — ^when we recognized that 
what we had done to the nisei was, 
in fact, historically unnecessary. But it re- 
mains that a man who was tempered 
by four centuries of parliamentary expe- 
rience — Franklin D. Roosevelt — thought 
it an altogether appropriate thing to do. 

I am not, under the circumstances, con- 
fident that I can authoritatively advise 
Thieu what is the right kind of suppres- 
sion to engage in during a civil wai*. 
PLAYBOY: Then it /.V a civil war and not a 
case of Conununist cx[)ansionism export- 
ed from Russia and China? 

BUCKLEY: Ycs, it is a civil war, provided 
one is prepared to define any war as a 
civil war if one finds a significant num- 
ber of collaborationists within the in- 
digenous population. There are South 
Vietnamese Communists, even as there 
were Norwegian quislings, Northern Cop- ^ 
perheads and French appeasers. General 
Pdtain was sentenced to death for oblig- 
ing the Nazis less effusively than the Viet 
Cong have done the northern imperialists. 
If the “civil” insurrection in Vietnam had 
depended on its own resources, it would 
have lasted about as long as the insurrec- 
tion of the Huks in the Philippines. 
PLAYBOY: You frequently use the fact that 
Thieu has- fired 1200 civil' servants to 
demonstrate what you consider his oppo- 
, sition to corruption. But weren’t many 
of those firings really intended to get rid 
. of his political opponents? 

BUCKLEY: I didii’t think to ask Thieu when 
I was over there. I assume it is because they 
, were corrupt — at least the ones I’m talk- 
ing about. I don't know how many he 
has fired for opposing his policies. I 
don’t know how many officials Lyndon 
Johnson fired because they opposed his 
policies, or exactly how many F. D. R. 
did — plenty, I assume. Incidentally, I 
thought John Roche made a rather good 
point when he said that the critics of 
Thieu fail to account for the fact that 
he moves about without any difficulty at 
all — without bodyguards or any other 
protection — throughout South Vietnam. 
And they fail to point out that he has 
done something no tyrant ever docs, 
which is to ai*m the citizenry. The very ' 
first thing he did, when he became presi- 
dent, was to ask Westmoreland to in- 
crease the arming of the people. In 
Cuba, if you’re caught with an unli- 
censed rifle, you’re liable to be executed, 
PLAYBOY: Your satisfaction with the rela- 



tive 4*isc in South Vietnamese casualties 
indicates that you believe in Vietnami/a- 
tion. If, as Presidents Joitnson and Nix- 
on iiave claimed, we have a moral and 
legal commitment to defend the .South 
Vietnamese, wliy arc we now disengaging? 
BUCKLEY: Wc’rc not disengaging. We have 
a moral and legal commitment to give 
aid to the South Vietnamc.se in resisting 
aggre.ssion, pursuant to the protocol that‘ 
extended tlie SEATO treaty to that area. 
We did not specify in SEATO the na- 
ture of the aid we would give. It is 
Nixon’s strategy to arrive at a Xv^.^ivtic 
formula: indigenous manpower and ex- 
ternal material aid, precisely tlie way the 
Soviet Union and China have been han- 
dling the situation in behalf of North 
Vietnam. I advocated such a formula five 
years ago. Allowing for the cultural lag, 
it is time for its adoption. 

PLAYBOY: Do you feel it was wrong, then, 
to send our troops in the first place? 
BUCKLEY: No, wc had to. The South Viet- 
name.se wore not jn-epared to defend 
themselves. 

PLAYBOY: In oil 1 01 * words, though it was 
right to send them in when we did, it’s ^ 
right to withdraw them now. Are you 
saying that everything we’ve done there 
has been correct?. 

BUCKLEY; Not at all-r-there are plenty of 
things we’ve done wrong. We shouldn't 
have stopped the bombing of the North 
and put the restrictions on it that we 
did. And, above all, I continue to believe’ 
that Japan is the key to that part of the 
world and that we may very well wish, 
before this decade is up, that she had the 
defensive nuclear weapons the nonpro- 
liferation treaty denies her, 

PLAYBOY: Do you think that if America 
remains steadfast in Vietnam — ^with or 
without the support of our allies in Asia 
or Western Europe — the Communists 
will be less likely to test our commit- - 
ments elsewhere in the world? 

BUCKLEY: It’s hard to say. In order to 
answer that question, you have to ask 
yourself: What is the point of view of 
the enemy? I have always maintained 
that the Soviet Union has been delighted 
over our experience in South Vietnam, It 
has cost them very little. But, at the 
same time, the Soviet Union has to reck- 
on with the psychological realities. The 
psychological realities in the case of Viet- 
nam are that America isn’t prepared to 
do this sort-of thing two or three times a 
decade. We did it in Korea and we’re 
doing it in South Vietnam. If the Soviet 
Union decides to mount a challenge — 
let’s say in the Mideast — it will probably 
have to reckon with the fact of a short- 
ened American temper. The shortened 
American temper could rciult in one of 
two things. It could result in isolation- 
ism, which would please the Soviet Un- 
ion dearly and encourage it; or that 
shortened American temper could result 
in our saying, “Since we cannot afford 



protracted, graduated South Vietnam- „ 
type rcsistancc.s, we*rc going to go back 
to anotlicr kind o£ resistance. We*re go- 
ing to knock the hell out of you.*’ 

PLAYBOY: l)o you think that bellicose 
attitude will develop— and can you imag- 
ine it resulting in a nuclear strike by the 
U. S., say, over Berlin or in the Mideast? 
BUCKLEY; Only if the Soviet Union is capa- 
ble of a miscalculation on an order that 
is unimaginable, on the basis of our 
historical experience with a society that 
on the one hand is ideologically rabid 
but on the other appears to have a 
positively Rotarian instinct for survival. 
PLAYBOY: Critics of the war point to the 
alleged massacre at My Lai to prove our 
indifference to the lives of Vietnamese 
civilians. How do you react to that inci- 
dent, as it has emerged in the press? 
BUCKLEY: If, indeed, there were no exten- 
uating circumstances in the case — if 
everything that Captain Medina has said 
is proved wrong, for instance — then 
either we have a case of collective hyste- 
ria or ^ve face the appalling alternative 
that what happened there expresses a 
trend within America. I find it extremely 
difficult to indulge that conclusion, for 
the reason that if it were so, we would 
have had many more such incidents. 
PLAYBOY: In January 1967, ten Marines 
were court-martialed on charges resulting 
from the murders of a farmer, his moth- 
er, his sister, his three-year-old son and 
five-year-old niece and the gang-rape of 
his wife.' From the beginning of 1966 
through October 1969, 27 soldiers were 
convicted by U. S. courts-martial of mur- 
dering Vietnamese civilians; and since 
March 1965, 21 sailors and Marines have 
been so convicted. The speculation is 
that most such crimes by U. S. military 
personnel against civilians in Vietnam go 
unreported. So it would seem that there 
have been many other such incidents, 
tliough perhaps on a smaller scale. 

BUCKLEY: They are either so routine as to 
go unremarked — like, say, the incremen- 
tal murder in Manhattan— or so spectac- 
ular as to be unbelievable. It took the 
most extraordinary coordination of in- 
eptitudes to fail to bring the My Lai 
incident to light. Here we have a Pulitz- 
er Prize-winning story — I predict that it 
will get the Pulitzer Prize — and yet the 
two newspaper people who had the story 
couldn’t interest anybody in it for 
months. Editors wouldn’t buy it precisely 
because they couldn’t believe that kind 
of thing could have been committed on 
sucli a scale. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think there should be 
or will be extensive war-crimes trials of 
American Servicemen and policy makers, 
conducted either by the United Nations 
or by us? 

BUCKLEY: No. There shouldn’t be and 
there won't be. Tiie whole Nuremberg 
. 1 ..c ontirmo tn on 



elaboration of the crime of losing wars. It 
was, for one thing, obviously and intrinsi- 
cally contaminated by the presence on the 
tribunal, in the capacity of judges, of the 
principal massacre-maker of the 20 tit 
Century, namely, the representatives of 
Stalin. America is not about to invite the 
United Nations to preside over trials of 
American soldiers. Those people who 
have been guilty will be punished, most 
of them, by America. I grant titat we 
have a technical problem of how to 
reach out and get some of those individ- 
uals who apparently ought to be defend- 
ants, but my guess is we’re going to crack 
that problem. 

PLAYBOY: Do you .see a moral difference 
between what is alleged to have hap- 
pened at My Lai and the aerial bom- 
btirdment of free-fire zones where, it’s 
generally granted, some civilians almost 
always get killed? 

BUCKLEY: Of course. It’s a difference ex- 
plicitly recognized in Thomistic doctrine, 
where the whole definition of a just war 
was arrived at. If, in order to achieve a 
military objective, someone gets killed, 
that is on one scale of morality — on the 
permissible scale in warfare. If, however, 
someone is killed simply for the sake of 
killing him, unrelated to any military 
objective, that’s different. Nobody would 
have thought twice about My Lai if there 
had been a machine-gun nest there 
and we had plastered the village from the 
air, resulting in an identical loss of life. 
PLAYBOY: But, of course, there wasn’t a 
machine-gun nest there. Most critics of 
the war put little trust in those who 
decide which villages and which other 
targets are legitimate military objectives. 
Do you? 

BUCKLEY: I trust that somewhere along the 
line there is a constant monitoring of 
the criteria that are used by people who 
have that kind of authority. In the spe- 
cific case of Lyndon Johnson, I am in- 
formed that only he personally could 
authorize the bombing of certain targets 
where considerable civilian carnage might 
have resulted. I believe that he took that 
kind of meticulous concern not merely 
out of political considerations but because 
he* was always very sensitive to the no- 
tion that he was an indiscriminate killer. 

Let me digress at this point:- A few 
months ago, in Hawaii, a professor in- 
formed my audience that we had 
dropped one and a half times as many^ 
bombs on a very small area of Vietnam as 
were dropped on Germany throughout 
* World War Two. That statistic, he 
claimed, proves that we are committing 
genocide in Vietnam. I read the figures 
differently. It seems to me that if we 
have dropped that many bombs and 
killed as few people as we have — there 
are an awful lot of live Vietnamese left, 
no matter how you look at it — it mi*st 
mean that an enormous effort is being 



PLAYBOY: According to official sourcc.s. 
.several hundred thousand North and 
Soutli Vietnamese civilians have been 
killed by American I)omI)ing raids. In 
view of those statistics, do you think the 
bombing has been justified? 

BUCKLEY: It depends on whctiicr there was 
an alternative, less bloody means of 
achieving tlic military objective. How 
many of those dead would be alive today 
if the North Vietnamese had desisted 
from infiltration as their principal tech- 
nique? Anjcl if historical contexts interest 
you, bear 'in mind that we killed about 
as many German civilians in the course 
of a couple of raids over Dresden as we 
have killed Vietnamese in the five years 
in Vietnam. 

PLAYBOY: For all our bombing — precise 
or indiscriminate — we have not yet won 
the war. Do you think North Vietnam 
could successfully have resisted the most 
powerful military nation on earth for 
this long if it didn’t have the support of 
most Vietnamese, North and South? 
BUCKLEY: Tliere are both extensive and 
succinct ways to answer that. The suc- 
cinct way is for me to ask you: Could 
Nazi Germany have triumphed over 
France without the overwhelming support 
of die Freneli? My answer is — obviously — 
yes, Germany could,, and did. The South 
Vietnamese situation is one in which the 
critical weapon was terror. I have great 
admiration for my countrymen, but I 
haven’t the least idea whether or not we 
would have the stamina to resist -an 
enemy that had strung up an equivalent 
number of our elite in the public 
squares.. Roughly speaking, what the 
South Vietnamese suffered during the 
high period of terror from 1959 to 1963 
would be the equivalent of, say, 3,000,000 
of our politicians, teachers, doctors, engi- 
neers and civil servants being executed. 
How we would behave under the circum- 
stances I don’t know. I tend to reject the 
ethnocentrically arrogant assumption that 
wc Americans are uniquely valiant. I 
think it’s not at ail impossible that years 
from now, people will think of the 
South Vietnamese resistance through this 
entire period as one of the truly heroic 
historical efforts.’ 

PLAYBOY: Weren’t many of the South 
Vietnamese elite, during this same peri- 
od, jailed or killed by the Diem regime? 
BUCKLEY: What you’re saying is: Did Diem 
.and the rest of them go to lengths they 
, needn’t have gone in order to effect what 
they wanted to effect, whiJi was the 
independence of Vietnam? My answer is 
— ^I don’t know. A very good argument 
may be made that they didn't go to great 
enough lengths. In fact, such an argu- 
ment could appropriately be engraved 
on Diem’s tombstone. 

PLAYBOY: That sounds like an endorse- 
ment of political imprisonment and as- 
sassination. 



detection and sliooting down cBRlmiral 
'Vaniamoto was one o£ the triumphs o£ 
American intelligence during the Second 
W^orld ^Var, and it gets described at least 
once every ten years in the Rcader*s 
Digest, Yo'u do remember, don't you, 
how Weaker Pidgeon almost assassinated 
Hitler at Berchtesgaden? Do you re- 
member the political prosecutions during 
the Second World War, when the New 
Deal decided that [pro-Nazi authors] 
George Sylvester Viereck and Lawrence 
Dennis should be put behind bars, so 
that we could get on with the War? I 
think we overdid it. I hope the South 
Vietnamese aren't as jumpy as we were. 
PLAYBOY: Is your claim that the leaders o£ 
South Vietnam have been motivated by a • 
desire for independence consistent with 
their near-total reliance on the U. S.? . 
BUCKLEY: Of course they've depended on 
us. They are waging war not against an 
autarchic aggressor that is satisfied to use 
its own resources but against an aggres- 
sor that — from the very beginning — has 
been armed by great powers, namely, 
Red China and the Soviet Union. The 
South Vietnamese didn't have a rifle fac- 
tory in 1954. As far as I know, neither 
do they now. And neither did the North 
Vietnamese. 

PLAYBOY: Since you applaud the fact that 
we r u si u'd to the assistance of the be- 
sieged Souih Vietnamese government, do 
you also think wo sliould oppose any war 
of national liberation that happens to 
have Communist support? 

BUCKLEY: No, I Wouldn't be willing to 
make that generality. I'd want to know ^ 
where it was, what the surrounding situa- 
tion was, how important it was to either 
Russia or China at the moment — in 
short, what the consequences might be. I 
would like to note that neither of those 
countries has ever supported a,,r^aZ war 
of national liberation — in lower-case let- 
ters — that is, a war in which the objec- 
tive really to as national liberation. When 
the Communist powers get involved, the 
point is never national liberation, always 
satellization. Now, it seems to me that 
the United States position ought to be to 
support whatever elements in a particu- 
lar country are heading in the better of 
the apparently available directions. John 
'Stuart Mill says that despotism is ex- 
cused as a temporary arrangement, pro- 
vided the purpose of that despotism is to 
maximize rather than minimize freedom. 
PLAYBOY: Isn’t the idea of despotism max- 
imizing freedom a contradiction in terms 
— at least in practice? 

BUCKLEY: No. Lincoln put it well when he ^ 
argued that it could not have been the 
intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to sacrifice all future prospects for 
freedom in order to celebrate constitu- 
tional punctilio. 

PLAYBOY: Isn’t it true that most indige- 
nous Communist movements in Southeast 
Asia are motivated more by nationalism 



or by economic needs than by idcoIo^RiI 
communism? 

BUCKLEY: No, it isn't. Most troops simply 
do what they are told. Intermediaries 
interpret the formulation that will most 
inspire a particular group of soldiers to 
act enthusiastically in obedience to or- 
ders— whether that’s a matter of telling 
them that their kamikaze raids will in- 
stantly elevate them into the heavenly 
spheres, to live forever after in glory, or 
that they will become large landholders, 
or whatever. But the people who are 
directing the drives in that part of tiie 
world are, in m) opinion, genuinely 
committed to a Coi. munist vision. The 
general Western assu ' bee.: 

that time erodes that vis.^ .. 
nevertheless, true that there is a 
mentalist Marxism-communism rampant 
in China today. It may be inevitable 
that time will overcome that ideological 
pretension, but that is not the kind of 
thing around which one writes a foreign 
policy for the here and now. 

PLAYBOY: It is also part of liberal ortho- 
doxy — based on his long-standing ani- 
mosity toward China — tiiat Ho Chi 
Minh would probably have reached a 
Titoist accommodation with Peking had 
he succeeded throughout Vietnam. Do 
you think tliat might have happened? 
BUCKLEY: T havc no doubt that Ho Chi 
Minh would Iiave preferred (o he the 
master of Vietnam rather tlian merely 
the surrogate in that area for Mao Tse- 
tung. But wc havc to recognize tliat PIo 
Chi Minh is dead and that it was foresee- 
able even six or seven years, ago that he 
would be dead in due course, since he 
was an old man even then. The useful- 
ness of Ho to Mao had to do with the 
veneration of Ho as an individual figure, 
which veneration would not and did not 
flow to his successor. In Chinese, Viet- 
nam means “farther South,” a fact that 
suggests the ancient Chinese attitude 
toward the area: that it was never really 
licensed as a separate territory — the same 
feeling they have toward Tibet. 

PLAYBOY: Considering your hard-line view 
of China, how do you feel about Nixon's 
recent diplomatic overtures to Peking? 
BUCKLEY: I don't really see why our atti- 
tude toward Red China ought to be 
different from -our attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. The principal internation- 
al leverage we have at this particular 
moment has to do with the Russian- 
Chinese feud. It strikes me as supremely 
intelligent to constantly advertise to the 
Soviet Union that, just as we were pre- 
pared to side with the Soviet Union in or- 
der to effect a victory over Hitler, so are 
we prepared to understand the potential 
desirability of a flirtation with Red China 
in order to contain the Soviet Union. Or 
the other way around. This strikes me as 
simply a return to traditional diplomacy. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think that -we should — 
and will — recognize Red China? 

BUCKLEY: I think w6 should not recognize 



her — and that it is unlikely that we will. 
For one thing, it becomes increasingly 
apparent tliat all of the old arguments 
for recognition of Red China are mean- 
ingless. The old arguments were, first, 
"You can't ignore a nation of 800.000,000 
people.” But it has gradually become 
manifest tliat wc arc IiardJy ignoring a 
country by failing to recognize it. As a 
matter of fact, we arc sort of snperrccog- 
nizing it. The easy thing to do is to 
recognize; if you don'/ recognize, you're 
giving it I very special attention. Point 
two: Thcl notion that if we recognize 
Red China, we would then be able* to 
tra? *-nme differences with her — to 
them — has been discredited 
We've had hundreds of 
meetings wuii rd China: we are prol> 
ably having one night. So we go ahead 
and have the meetings anyway. Number 
three: We have discovered from the Brit- 
ish experience that the mere fact of hav- 
ing an active consulate or an ambassador 
in Red China has no effect at all in terms 
of a thaw. The English have not been 
able to slwv that they’ve accomplished a 
single thing — even concerning the protec- 
tion of their own citizens — that they 
might not have accomplished if they 
hadn't had their people there. Number 
four, and finally: It was Lyndon Johnson 
who .said that lie would agree to give pass- 
])Or(s to Anicricnn.*; who wanted to visit 
Red Cliina — journaiists and so on. What 
tlicn happened, of course, was that Red 
China refused to grant visas. So that we 
are therefore left with no adverse practi- 
cal consequences of a diplomatic nature 
having to do with the recognition of Red 
China, but purely with symbolic conse- 
quences. And those consequences, in my 
judgment, argue against recognition. 
PLAYBOY: So far, you haven’t disagreed 
with any aspect of President Nixon's for- 
eign policy. One critic has suggested that 
you may feel a sense of obligation to 
him for appointing you to the advisory 
commission of the USIA. 

BUCKLEY: Oh, for God's sake. The point is 
that when I look around the world today 
and ask myself what it is that I truly care 
about in international affairs that Nixon 
has let me down on, I don't come up 
with anything. On the other hand, I 
acknowledge that there may be a feeling 
of restraint deriving not from my ap- 
pointment to the commission but from 
the fact that I have seen him once or 
twice privately. I have discovered a new 
sensual treat, which, appropriately, the 
readers of playboy should be the first to 
know about. It is to have the President 
of the United States take notes while you 
are speaking to him, even though you 
run the risk that he is scribbling. "Get 
this bore out of here.” It's always a little 
bit more difficult to be rhetorically ruth- 
less with somebody with whom you 
spend time. For example, I find it more 
difficult to be verbally ruthless with 
Hugh Hefner after meeting him as my 



guest oil I'iri}t^ Line aiul scci^^hiin on 
a couple of other occasions. Beyond that, 
if I m kind to Nixon, it*s also because I 
think he needs to be protected from that 
part of the right 'ivhose emphasis is im- 
balanced in the direction of the para- 
digm. 

PLAYBOY: Is Nixon conservative enough 
for you? 

BUCKLEY: I^fy ideal conservative President 
ivould be one wlio would strike out for 
certain radical reforms that, in my judg- 
ment, would greatly benefit America and 
augment luimau freedom. But such a 
President cannot be elected — at tliis time 
— and couldn't get his programs through 
Congress. It is also true, I think, that the 
paramount need of this highly divided 
society at this. particular moment is for 
conciliation; and Nixon — who is making 
gradual progress while attempting to for- 
tify the bonds of common affection — is a 
good President, from the conservative 
point of view. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think that Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew sei*ved the purpose of concil- 
iation when he referred to the leaders of 
last October’s Moratorium as “an effete 
corps of impudent snobs”? 

BUCKLEY: No, he served other purposes. 
There are other purposes to be served, 
sudi as isolating the sources of discontent 
and the agitators and merchants of it. 
Some Presidents do that kind of thing 
adroitly, some don’t. At a moment when 
we needed^ reconciliation after* Pearl 
Harbor, I think it was wrong for F. D. R. 
to call those who were against the War 
“the New Copperheads.” But history ap- 
pears to have forgiven him. 

PLAYBOY: To many liberals, Agnew’s at- 
tacks on the media late last fall brought 

I to mind the Chinese emperors who exe- 
cuted messengers bringing bad news. Do 
you think that the press is as objective as 
it professes to be? 

BUCKLEY: When Mr. Nixon in November 
said that North Vietnam cannot defeat 
or humiliate the United States,^ only 
Americans can do that, he meant that if 
the American people refuse to back an 
enterprise that — in the judgment of the 
men they elected to write their foreign 
policies — is essential to the good health 
of this country and of this century, then 
one must face two alternative explana- 
tions for their failure to do so. One is 
that they have run out of stamina. The 
other is that they have been constantly 
hectored into taking an erroneous posi- 
tion because they are insufficiently aware 
of the dimensions of the problem. He 
would obviously prefer the latter expla- 
nation to the former, as would I. He 
tends to feel that the majority of morally 
alert people in America have, for the 
most part, heard only a single side on 
the Vietnam issue — in the universities as 
w^ell as in the press. He is absolutely 
correct. It is almost impossible, you 
know, to work your way through Yale or 
and hear a nros 



.Vietnam speech. Tliis is a pure carica- 
ture of academic freedom. 

PLAYBOY: Aren't campus conservatives 
free to .speak — and don't tiiey, often and 
at length? 

BUCKLEY: Well, you mu^t mean students, 
because there are very few conserv^ativc 
^ professors. At Princeton, for example, G5 
percent of tlie faculty voted for Bfum- 
phrey in 1968, seven percent for Dick 
Gregory and .seven percent for Nixon. 
And it's the professors I'm talking about; 
their capacity, at a college, is to instruct. 
PLAYBOY: Then you’re suggesting that the 
faculty allows its political bias to creep 
into every course. 

BUCKLEY: Constantly. In any course in die 
humanities or social sciences. And not 
only in their teaching but in the books 
they assign. It seems to me that tlie 
entire academic community collaborated 
in the demonstration of academic bias 
when Walt Rostow and Dean Rusk went 
around looking for an academic post 
after they left Lyndon Johnson. What 
kind of a demonstration do you need 
beyond that? Here are two people whose 
academic credentials are absolutely first- 
rate. But all of a sudden, you find MIT 
— that paragon of academic freedom and 
scientific devotion — saying that they as- 
sumed Walt Rostow had “forgotten” 
what he knew about economics as the 
result of his stay in Government. That 
was one reason given by a senior faculty 
member; even James Reston made fun 
of it. You will notice nobody at Harvard 
went around saying that Galbraith “for- 
got” what he knew about economics as 
the result of his service for John Kenne- 
dy. Though I don’t know. Maybe they 
hoped he had. 

I think the health of any university is 
damaged by this monopoly of opinion. 
I spoke at the University of Minnesota 
a few months ago. A professor— very 
distinguished historian — stood up and 
said that there ai'e 60 professors of histo- 
ry at the university and one Republican, 
himself; that is, the ratio is 50 to one. 
Now, how much real political dialog is 
the typical student at the University of 
Minnesota going to be exposed to, under 
the circumstances? And if he is not sub- 
jected to a true dialog, then he tends to 
/think dialog is unnecessary, that what 
you need is asseveration. Placard justice: 
''Hey, hey, L. B. J. — how many kids did 
you kill today?” 

PLAYBOY: Don't you think most students 
get the pro-Vietnam argument from their 
fathers? 

BUCKLEY: That's unrealistic. Students are 
terrific snobs. I was one myself, though I 
had no right to be with my own father. 
The fact is that unless your father is 
right up with the academic vernacular — 
unless he's read Douglas Pike as recently 
as last week — ^you tend to feel that he's 
not equipped to discuss serious intellec- 



ihink iliat ihi.s hegemony of iliought 
within tlie colleges is something that — 
pcrliaps without even knowing it— Ag- 
new is scratching up against. 

PLAYBOY; In Ill’s .spcccli on TV ncw.s, the 
Vice-President's avowals of distaste for 
censorship, coupled with liis allusions to 
the jiowcr of the FCC lo withhold broad- 
casting licenses, struck many liberals as 
hypocri.sy. How do you feel about it? 
BUCKLEY: I think they were entitled to 
think of it ns at least potentially hypo- 
critical. I find absolutely mysterious the 
way in winch tlic debate was ultimately 
joined. My devoted friend Frank Stan- 
ton, who emerged as the spokesman for 
the victims of this pogrom — or intended 
pogrom — didn't, for instance, pau.se to 
remark that Congress has already with- 
■hcld total freedom from the industry. 
The whole equal-time provision is an 
effort by the Congress of the United 
States to say to the networks and televi- 
sion and radio stations, “Certain free- 
doms you don't have.” The FCC finds as 
much in the fairness doctrine every year 
as the Supreme Court finds in the First 
Amendment. 

PLAYBOY: So it was really unnecessary for 
Agnew to refer to licensing? 

BUCKLEY: It may be that Agnew's speech 
will serve some sort. of a maieutic func- 
tion — that it will tease out of the system 
a public policy concerning the tenden- 
tious limits to which an individual sta- 
tion owner may go. Such a policy would 
be a refinement of the fairness doctrine, 
which was not only accepted but ap- 
plauded by liberals as recently as four or 
five years ago. In any case, I would like 
to say: Let any radio or TV station owner 
do what he wants. If he wants to put 
only Benjamin Spock on from midnight 
to midnight, let him do it. But make it 
as hard as possible for him to achieve 
monopoly status — by licensing pay-TV, 
which is precisely the way to wed the 
individual eccentric with his individual 
network or station. 

PLAYBOY: What was your reaction to the 
Vice-President's blast at the liberal Wash- 
ington Post and New York Times} 
BUCKLEY: If the press is so easily intimidat- 
ed as to feel threatened by three speech- 
es by the Vice-President of the United 
States — if all those effete snobs are 
moral pygmies after all— then I ought to 
be even more worried about tlie press 
than I am. Mr. Agnew is not Mussolini; 
for better or worse, he cannot close down 
The New York Times, To sum up: I 
think what Mr. Agnew was attempting 
to say to the American people was that, 
particularly in New York, the networks 
and the commentators tend to reflect a 
single point of view — they look and act 
like the Rockettes — and that it is neces- 
sary for people to escape from the as- 
sumption that that is the only point of 
view. I think he has done an extremely 
useful service. Of course, it isn't just Mr. 

■ A frilly V>ho fr> ^ ^ 



The identical conclusion wSRrrived at 
a few weeks earlier by Theodore AVhite, 
who is a renowned liberal, on my televi- 
sion progi*am. Agnew was simply accent- 
ing the obvious; and the obvious, when 
it has been taboo to state it, tends to 
hurt. Ce n*est que la veritc qui blcsse, as 
iUr. Agnew would put it. 

PIAYDCY: How would you feel if Agnew 
were to become President? 

BUCKLEY: I have been persuaded for 
several years tltat the oflice of the Presi- 
dent is so staggeringly complicated that 
nobody can, by con\'entionai measure- 
ment, be good President/' That is to 
say that nobody can conceivably oversee 
tlie range of activities that, technically, 
the President is responsible for oversee- 
ing. Under the circumstances, whereas it 
is widely supposed that the President 
needs to be a man of more and more 
complicated attainments, I tend to feel 
that he needs to be less and less a man 
of complicated attainments. A hundred 
years ago, a President really had to run 
the Post Office, among other things. To- 
day, what one needs most from a Presi- 
dent is good will, a working intelligence 
and sound character. The people who 
praise Harry Truman were willing to 
point this out at the time, incidentally, 
but were not willing to remember the 
thought when it looked as though Gold- 
water might be nominated by the Re- 
publican Party. Second, I do think that 
when a man becomes President, a trans- 
mogrification takes place; that which was 
theretofore inconceivable becomes some- 
how conceivable. Nobody could really 
imagine Harry Truman — even himself, 
as he subsequently confessed — as Presi- 
dent, until all of a sudden, he was Presi- 
dent. Allan Drury dwells on tliis in one 
of his books. On Monday, the man is 
* just that vicious, sniping, polemical, Nix- 
omte Vice-President; on Tuesday, he’s 
inaugurated and suddenly things happen ■ 
not only to his critics and to the people 
but also to him. In short, Agnew 
wouldn't sound like Agnew if he were 
President — and, in a sense, properly so. 
PLAYBOY: When you list good will, a 
working intelligence and sound character' 
as what we need most from a President, 
do you mean regardless of ideology? 
BUCKLEY: A man can't have a working 
intelligence, as distinguished from an ab- 
stract intelligence, without a reasonably 
sound "ideology" — a word I don't use 
much. 

PLAYBOY: By reasonably sound, you mean 
reasonably conservative. 

BUCKLEY: Yes. Conservatism is the politics 
of reality. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think the Administra- 
tion is using Agnew in an attempt to 
wrest away some of the support for 
George Wallace in the South? 

BUCKLEY: I hope SO. Anybody who can take 
the 9,000,000 votes that went to George 
Wallace, baptize them and rededicate 
them to a liygicnic conservatism certain- 



ly has my best wishes. It wouklue as 
tiiough Adlai Stevenson had addressed 
the Communist Party and urged them to 
desert and follow the Democratic Party. 
PLAYBOY: Kevin Phillips, in The Emerg- 
ing Republican Majority, argues that Re- 
publicans can strengthen their current 
national advantage by building an alli- 
ance of heretofore solid Democratic vot- 
ers in the South, already consci*vativc 
citizens in the traditionally Republican 
heartland states, and middle-class whites 
everywhere who are disenchanted with 
costly Democratic social engineering. Do 
you think this so-called Southern strategy 
is a correct one for the Republican Party? 
BUCKLEY: Ally Strategy is correct that isn't 
practiced in such a way as to persecute 
the people who do not acquiesce in the 
goals of the winning party. Kevin Phil- 
lips is saying that a single politics, in 
fact, can, given the foreseeable future, 
appeal to the majority of the American 
people. If it follows that that particular 
appeal is at the expense — indeed, has as 
its intention the persecution — of people 
who do not agree with it, then one 
would have to renounce it. But in all the 
criticism I have seen of Mr. Phillips' 
book, I have never seen that made plain. 
Of course, I start on the heretical as- 
sumption that Southerners are people 
and that, under the circumstances, it is 
not immoral to appeal to somebody 
merely because he is a Southerner. If 
you're going to appeal to Southerners by 
promising to re-enslave the black people, 
then I consider that to be immoral, but I 
don't see any suggestion of this in Mr. 
Phillips' book. I think, actually, that the 
horror Mr. Phillips has inspired in such 
people as George McGovern derives not 
from any moral abhorrence of the thesis 
but out of a recognition by a very shrewd 
professional — which Senator McGovern 
is — that Mr. Phillips has the clue to how 
to stitch together a winning majority. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, McGovern's pa- 
tron saint, found such a clue, which re- 
mained operative for an entire generation. 
PLAYBOY: Whatever the intention of Phil- 
lips' Southern strategy — ^whidi you seem 
to be endorsing, with some qualifications 
— its effect is clearly to exclude blacks 
from "the emerging Republican majori- 
ty." And we -,note that in citing the 
West's acceptance of coexistence as the 
most significant development of the Six- 
ties, you apparently downgrade the im- 
portance of the black revolution, which 
many consider the milestone of the dec- 
ade. Why? 

BUCKLEY: I think that the important philo- 
sophical fight in the area of American 
black-white relations was won by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who insisted on the meta- 
physical fact of human equality. This 
was the great achievement of the Ameri- 
can 19th Century. The next milestone, as 
far as the Negroes are concerned, will 
come when whites turn to— -and seek out 
— Negroes as a yeauU oC their individual 



achievements. TJn\ has come in some 
places and will come in others, but it is 
going to take time. It is certainly open to 
speculation whether all of the activities 
of the past 15 years have significantly 
accelerated that emancipation. 

PLAYBOY: Do you think the black struggle 
in the p:\st 15 years has retarded that 
emancipation? 

BUCKLEY: America has, lately, given herself 
over to the promulgation of unrealizable^ 
goals, which dooms her to frustration, if 
not to despair. Voegelin calls it the im- 
manentizJition of the cschaton — broadly 
speaking, consigning that which properly 
belongs to the end of life to the tempo- 
ral order. That can lead only to grave 
dissatisfactions. The very idea of "Free- 
dom now" was an invitation to frustra- 
tion. Noxv means something or it means 
nothing. When months and then years 
went by and the kind of dream that 
Martin Luther King spoke about in 1963 
in Washington didn't come true, a total- 
ly predictable frustration set in. It is one 
thing to engage in great ventures in 
amelioration; it is another to engage in 
great ventures in utopianization. 

PLAYBOY: Couldn't it be argued that the 
career of Martin Luther King — even if it 
didn't create freedom — inspired a sense 
of dignity in the masses of black people? 
BUCKLEY: It could. It could also be argued 
that the dignity was already there. What 
Dr. King inspired was more nearly self- 
assertion, which sometimes is and some- 
times isn't the same as dignity. 

PLAYBOY: Your belief that black Ameri- 
cans had dignity before the appearance 
of King strikes us as less important than 
the fact that millions of blacks them- 
selves didn't think so. 

BUCKLEY: Look. There was anti-black dis- 
crimination pre-King, there is anti-black 
discrimination post-King. If dignity is 
something that comes to you only after 
you succeed in putting an end to dis- 
crimination, then the blacks didn't have 
dignity then and don't have it now. If 
dignity is something that comes to you 
by transcending discrimination, then I 
say they had it then even as they have it 
now. What some blacks — and a lot of 
whites— now have, which is distinctive, is 
a greater tendency to self-assertion. I am 
trying to insist that that isn't the same as 
dignity. 

PLAYBOY: In an Atlantic magazine inter- 
view on the occasion of your unsuccess- 
ful candidacy for membership in the Yale 
Corporation two years ago, you made the 
unluckily timed crack: "It was only a very ' 
few years ago that official Yale conferred 
a doctor of laws on Martin Luther King, 
who more clearly qualifies as a doctor of 
lawbreaking." A few weeks later. Dr. 
King was assassinated. Did you regret the 
publication of your quote? And do yoi 
think of Martin Luther King as a perni 
cious force in American history? 

BUCKLEY: I regret but am philosophic 
about the fact that there is n lend tiin 



in jcnirnah\m, so that you sonic^^s find 
yourscH loading something thaff!s inap- , 
propria to the day you read it, which, 
howexor. was altogether appropriate the 
day you wrote it. Look inagazinc^s cover, 
after J.F. K.’s a.ssassin.ation, had on it, 
Kennedy Could Kosc-” As regards 
what I wrote. I think it was correct. 

I wrote it a couple of days after Dr. 
King titreatened massive civil disobedi- ! 
cnee if the forthcoming demands of his 
poverty marchers were not met. I don’t 
want to answer your question about 
whether he will l)e*sccn as a good or a 
bad force in history, because I don’t 
know. He was clearly a bad force on the 
matter of obeying the law. His attempt 
to .sanctify civil disobedience is at least 
one of his legacies; if it emerges as his 
prindjial legacy, then he should cer- 
tainly be remembered as a bad force. 
If, on the otiicr hand, his principal 
legacy emergc.s — the wrinkles having been 
ironed out by the passage of time — as a 
.spiritual leader of an oppressed people 
whom he urged on to great endeavor.s, 
then he will be a great historical force. 
PLAYBOY: Could you yourscif ever justify 
breaking a law? 

BUCKLEY: Ycs. I would justify the breaking 
of a law that, by more or less settled 
agreement on the separation of powers 
since the time of Christ, is ontologically 
outside the state's jurisdiction. • For in- 
stance, when the government of Mexico, 
beginning a government or two after the 
overthrow of Diaz, forbade Mexicans to 
attend church, hundreds of thousands of 
them did so anyway, in underground 
churches. It seems to me that this is an 
excellent example of justified breaking of 
the law, against which there could be no 
rea.sonable recrimination. 

PLAYBOY: Then it depends on the individ- 
ual's idea of the character of the govern- 
ment as well as of the laws. 

BUCKLEY: No, it doesn't. I didn’t say 
the individual’s idea and I didn’t say the 
character of the government. I said the 
settled idea of the separation of powers 
and I said the character of the law, not 
of the government. Scholars, secular and 
religious, have agreed for 2000 years that 
the state has no business interfering in 
the traffic between man and his God; any 
attempt to do so breaks the legal bond 
that the government has over the indi- 
vidual. I assume, of course, that we are 
talking about free or relatively free socie- 
ties. If we’re talking about totalitarian 
societies, the essential relationship of the 
subject to the slavemaster ought to be 
mutinous. 

PLAYBOY: Since you have referred to the 
religious justification for lawbreaking: 
Do you think a young man has the right 
to use the Fifth Commandment — thou 
shalt not kill — as justification for refus- ' 
ing induction into the Armed Forces? 
BUCKLEY: The Fifth Commandment obvi- | 
ously is not a proscription against taking ' 
another man’s life under any circum- 
stances. Mo.ses led a pretty robust army 



even after he came down from Mt. 

The rendering should have been, **Th^ 
.shair not murder." I am not correcting 
God — He itnd it riglu. The imprecision 
was King Jame.s’. 

PLAYBOY: You said that the e.ssential rela- 
tionship of subject to .slavemaster ought 
to be mutinous in totalitarian socici'ie.s. 
Aren t there degrees of unfreedom — and 
isn't there a point at which the erosion 
of freedom must be resisted, perhaps by 
civil disobedience? 

BUCKLEY: There is a point at which an 
individual citizen rejects his society. He 
has at that point several options. One is 
to leave. The society ought not to hinclcr 
his doing so. A second is to agitate for 
reform. The society ought to protect his 
right to do so. A third is to drop out. 
The society ought to let him alone, to 
the extent it is possible to disengage 
reciprocating gears. A fourth is to dis- 
obey the laws or to revolutionize. In 
that event, the society ought to imprison, 
exile or execute him. 

PLAYBOY: You’vc identified what you con- 
sider the utopianism of Martin Luther 
King’s call for "Freedom now’’ as a nega- 
tive aspect of the civil rights revolution. * 
Do you see any positive aspects to that 
revolution? 

BUCKLEY: Yes, several. I supported Dr. 
King in Montgomery. I very much be- 
lieve in voluntary boycotts. If Woolworth 
isn’t going to let you sit down and buy a 
Coca-Cola, then, goddamn it, don’t pa- 
tronize Woolworth. I certainly believe in 
equal access to public accommodations 
and I have always opj^osed the denial to 
anyone of any constitutionally specified 
right, by reason of race, color or creed. 
PLAYBOY: Including the right to vote? 
BUCKLEY: Yes. 

PLAYBOY: But you have argued, haven’t- 
you, for limiting the franchise? 

BUCKLEY: Yes. I think too many people are 
voting. 

PLAYBOY: Whom would you exclude? 
BUCKLEY: A while ago, George Gallup dis- 
covered that 25 percent or so of the 
American people had never heard of the 
United Nations. I think if we could find 
that 25 percent, they'd be reasonable can- 
didates for temporary disfranchisement. 
PLAYBOY: How would you find them? 
BUCKLEY: Ask the Ford Foundation where 
they are. Incidentally, there's an interest- 
ing paradox here. I think that as power 
is centralized, one can make less of a case 
for extending' the vote. In the ideal 
world, where power is decentralized — in 
my kind of a world — one wouldn’t have 
to know what the United Nations was in 
order to assess intelligently the local situ- 
ation and express yourself on it. 

PLAYBOY: You didn’t include the sdiool- * 
desegregation decision of the Supreme - 
Court in your list of the beneficent ; 
results of the civil rights movement. Why? ' 
BUCKLEY: When Brown vs. Board of Edu~ , 
cation was passed, we at National Review 
called it "bad law and bad sociology." I 
continue to think it was lousy law, his- 



torically and analyiically. There arc, 
unfortimaicly, increased grounds for be- 
lieving that it was also bad sociology. C^o* 
creed massive integral ion is simply not 
working at primary and secondary sdiool 
levels, and I notice that, for instance in 
Harlem, the voters <lon*t list iiucgraied 
schooling as among their piincipal de- 
mands. What they want, ami should 
have, is better education. The supersti- 
tion that tliis automatically happens by 
checkerboarding the classroom is increas- 
ingly apparent to blacks as well as to 
whites. Mianwhiie, in the total situation, 
you arc taking very grave risks in jeop- 
ardizing the good nature of the white 
majority. 

PLAYBOY: Could your concern for the 
good nature of tlic white majority be 
interpreted as acquiescence to their prej- 
udice? 

BUCKLEY: The word prejudice becomes a 
little strained, used in that way. Look, 95 
percent of the white people who live in 
Wasliington are Democrats, political lib- 
erals who give speeches in favor of inte- 
gration *and vote for politicians who 
favor integration — and then take their 
children out of the public schools when 
Negroes enter those schools. If you call 
them prejudiced, they reply that that 
isn’t it, but that they want for their 
children a better education than they 
will get at the public schools in Wash- 
ington. 

PLAYBOY: If every school in the country 
were integrated by law in the next two 
years, wouldn’t you have a generation 20 
years from now that was relatively free 
of race prejudice? 

BUCKLEY: I fear not. There is still anti- 
Italian prejudice in Jewish sections of 
New York and anti-Jewish prejudice in 
Italian sections of New York, and they’ve 
been going to school together for more 
than 20 years. It may be, ages hence, 
when the final sociological report is sta- 
pled and submitted, that we will discover 
that it all had something to do with 
numbers. It may be that a school that 
has ten percent Negroes will be success- 
ful and a school that has 30 or 40 
percent Negroes won’t make it; either 
the whites will pull out or racial antago- 
nisms will disrupt the school. Mean- 
while, the things to stress and restress are 
better education and better job oppor- 
tunities for Negroes. 

PLAYBOY: How should black demands for 
better education be met — or do you 
think they shouldn’t be met? 

BUCKLEY: The discussion so far has been 
within the context of the existing system 
I have always been attracted to the twip 
notions that what we need are man 
more private schools and that publi 
schools ought to approximate privat 
schools as closely as possible, whi. 
means that 'public schools ought to ha 
the same rights as private schools. Th< 
are among the reasons why L am 
strongly attracted to the so-called vou‘ 
er plan, which would work this way 



paifiu would be given a ^||hcr for 
.S500 — or whatever it costs to educate a 
child — which the }):irent would .then take 
to any school, public or private, close to 
home or distant, where he wanted to 
matriculate that child. The school would 
get its money by cashing in these vouch- 
ers. The virtues of the plan arc the 



totic. that it will never cpiite clostl^lPlie 
residual, poor will, of course, have to 
have some kind of a relief program, even 
as tiiey do now. T myself would buy the 
Afoynihan plan, or the Nixon plan, or 
the New Federalism — whatever you call 
it — as a .substitute for all existing mcas- 
ure.s. It mav well come down to a matter 



virtues ^of the free-enterprise system — of American know-how moving in on a 
concerning which, incidentally, you arc /c’ongerie.s of welfare systems to make wcl- 
strangely uncurious. Specifically, it gives farism both more manageable and an 

freedom of choice to the parent, whether instrument that itself might break the 

he’s rich or poor. Under the voucher so-called vicious cycle that everybody 

plan, schools would become more com- agrees has discredited the existing system, 

petitive; they would strive to serve their PLAYBOY: What .son of program" — if any 

customers — namely, the students. • — do you favor for eliminating hunger? 

PLAYBOY: How much do you think re- BUCKLEY:'^ I'm attracted to the notion of 

mains to be done to improve black job giving out four basic food materials, free, 

opportunities? . to anybody wlio wants them. The cost. 

BUCKLEY: Plenty. I am convinced that the according to one economist, would come 

truly important way for the Negro to to about a billion dollars a year. Tlie 

advance is c<onomicalIy. We should, first, idea is that thc.se ingredients would l)c 

deprive labor unions of their monopolis- available at food .stores to anybody — 

tic privileges. In fact. I'd do that any- you, me. Nelson Rockefeller— because it 
way, even if no Negroes existed. But . simply wouldn’t be worth while trying 
when we know that tliose privileges arc j to catch anyone whp was taking the free 
being exercised in part to prevent Ne- I food and didn’t need it. With such a 
groes from getting jobs in' certain’ indus- plan, you could officially and confidently 

tries, the very least the Government say that the residual hunger in America 
ought to do is act in those cases. Second, was simply the result of people not 
we should encourage preferential hiring knowing how to utilize these materials, 
in situations where there isn’t unemploy- PLAYBOY: What are they? 
ment. It’s unrealistic to think that you BUCKLEY: Powdered skim milk, bulgur 

can refuse to hire a white in order to wheat, soybeans and a kind of lard. You 

make room for a Negro if there is wide can make very good bread out of them, 
unemployment. Point three: A revival of , for instance. This bulgur wheat, inciden- 



being exercised in part to prevent Ne- , food and didn’t need it. With such a 
groes from getting jobs in' certain’ indus- plan, you could officially and confidently 
tries, the very least the Government say that the residual hunger in America 
ought to do is act in those cases. Second, was simply the result of people not 
we should encourage preferential hiring knowing how to utilize these materials, 
in situations where there isn’t unemploy- PLAYBOY: What are they? 
ment. It’s unrealistic to think that you BUCKLEY: Powdered skim milk, bulgur 
can refuse to hire a white in order to wheat, soybeans and a kind of lard. You 
make room for a Negro if there is wide can make very good bread out of them, 
unemployment. Point three: A revival of , for instance. This bulgur wheat, inciden- 
the whole apprenticeship idea would be ! tally— which is a staple in the Mideast — 
extremely useful at this point. It would - is not much liked by Americans and yet 
involve, among other things, modifying Alice Roosevelt Longworth loves it, con- 
— and preferably repealing — many of the i siders it a delicacy. 

minimum-wage laws. I digress to say that i PLAYBOY: Do you agree with those ana- 
the minimum-wage laws are, of course, \ lysts who feel that — in part because of 
the great enemy, especially of teenage * the black revolution and because of Fed- 
Negrocs. Professor Milton Friedman has I eral "handout” programs— the general 
shown that tliere was approximately a i electorate is moving to the right? 



100 percent relative rise in Negro teen- 
age unemployment after the last increase 
in the minimum wage. Further, I would 
like to see somebody draw up a sophisti- 
cated table of tax deductions given to 
individuals who hire Negroes as appren- 
tice.s. the idea being to teach them a 
profitable trade — in construction, in elec- 
tricity, in plumbing, in new.spaper offices, 
wherever. . • 

PLAYBOY; Beyond increasing job oppor- 



the black revolution and because of Fed- 
eral "handout” programs — the general 
electorate is moving to the right? 

BUCKLEY: There are all sorts of conflicting 
indices. TKe Moynihan plan that we just 
talked about is left by orthodox conserv- 
ative standards; if it had been proposed 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt in 1933, it 
might have gotten even him impeached 
— and yet the people seem willing to 
accept it. But looking at the broad indi- 
cations, I do feel that there is a move to 
the right. I’ve always believed that con- 
servatism is, as I said a while ago, the 



tunities, what else can be done to elimi- politics of reality and that reality ulti- 

naic poverty in America? Specifically, mately asserts itself, in a reasonably free 

arc you in favor of President Nixon’s society, in behalf of the tonservative posi- 



wel fa re-re form proposals? 

BUCKLEY: Wc are eliminating poverty in 
this country faster than any society ever 
has. There is a downward-bound, graph 
that begins with about 50 percent of the 
population poor at the turn of the cen- 
tury and dips to the present, where there 
are about nine percent poor, using the 
same indices. So my first comment is that 
I don’t want anything to interfere with 
the direction of that graph, which the 
overhead costs and economic strategy of 
many social-welfare programs tend to do. 
Now, it may be that the curve is asymp- 



tion. An excellent example was the race 
riots of the mid-Sixties. Even the partici- 
pants discovered that those Gadarene ij 
experiments were futile. 

PLAYBOY: Mayor Daley’s celebrated order 
to the Chicago police to maim looters in 
the rioting that followed the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King confirmed 
the feeling of many young people — black 
and white — that American society places 
a higher value on property than on 
human life. Do you think looters should 
be shot? 

BUCKLEY: I reject the notion that a prop- 



erty right is other tlian a human right — 
that is. it’s not an animal right or a 
vegetable riglit. The commitment of tiic 
state to the individual is to -protect the 
individual's freedom and jmoperty, prop- 
erty being one of the things tiiat mate- 
rialize from the exercise of freedom and, 
therefore, in many senses, are the fruits 
of freedom. So I elect a mayor to protect 
me and my property cfTcctivcly, with 
graduated responses to various condi- 
tion.s. If theft is an aberration — as it is, 
for instance, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries — I would consider a mayor who 
orders his men to shoot thieves to be 
absolutely barbaric. But if theft reaches 
near-epidemic conditions, a different re- 
sponse is indicated. I wish there were„ 
something in between simply shouting, 
"Hey! Come back!”, and shooting some- 
body in the leg. Unfortunately, I fear 
that when that in-between thing is dis- 
covered, liberals are going to come up 
with elaborate reasons for not using it 
— Mace being an excellent example. 
PLAYBOY: Mayor Daley’s shoot-to-maim 
order, and his handling of demonstrators 
at the Democratic Convention that same 
summer, struck many observers as proof 
of an authoritarian and ugly aspect of 
America’s turn to the right. If you had 
been mayor of Chicago, would you have 
handled the protesters as he did? 

BUCKLEY: No. I’ve been pretty well satis- 
fied that it was a basic mistake not to 
open up Lincoln Park. You simply can’t 
I require people to evaporate — incorporeal- 
ization not being a typical human skill, 

* But with the exception of his ruling 
on the use of the park, and the workaday 
tactical errors, I think Daley’s resolute- 

I ness was justified. Obviously, the excesses 
I of his police were not justified, but a lot 
I of Americans were glad the demonstra- 
tors got beaten up. They were glad for 
the commonplace reason — there’s a little 
I sadism in all of us — but they were also 

* glad because they knew goddamn well 
that the chances of the demonstrators’ 
breaking the law with impunity were 

. overwhelming. It was sort of a return to 
posse justice. If you knew absolutely that 
Abbie Hoffman and the boys were never 
going to spend a night in jail — which was 
a good guess at the time — then people 
figured, "What the hell, beat ’em up. At 
least get that satisfaction out of it.” 
PLAYBOY: Is that the way you felt? 
BUCKLEY: No. But I understand the feel- 
ing. 

\ PLAYBOY: Liberals Carl Stokes and John 
Lindsay were both re-elected mayor last 
year. Do these elections contradict your 
general thesis of a move to the right? 
j BUCKLEY: No, they don’t. Lindsay’s re- 
election is certainly a special case. A per- 
fectly reasonable assumption is that if 
there had been a runoff between him and 
Procaccino, even Procaccino might have 
beaten him. I don’t think one can con- 
clude very much of an ideological nature 
from the event in New York City. In the 
matter of Stokes, it seems to me that 




there arc a great number ol^P^ple who 
practice, for rcasoiis that I aj)j)laucl, an 
inverse racism; many Cleveland whites 
voted for Afr. Stok.es precisely because he 
is a Negro. The idea is that, among 
other things, it is a good investment in 
conserving America to remind a popula- 
tion that is always being urged toward 
cynicism that it is possible to rise up the 
ladder. But I think that Stokes is one of 
the four or five truly brilliant politicians 
Tve ever run up against, so I-'m preju- 
diced in his favor. 

PLAYBOY: Would you practice this kind 
of inverse racism? 

BUCKLEY: Ycs. I think there's a very good 
argument for voting for a Negro because 
he's a Negro — until sucli time as it be- 
comes simply redundant to make such a 
demonstration. I wouldn't vote for a Jew 
because he was a Jew, because it seems 'to 
me that the time has long since passed 
when it was necessary to demonstrate 
that a Jew can rise as high as he wants 
to. This is not the case with the Negro. 
PLAYBOY: Haven’t you used this argument 
to suggest that America should have a 
black President? 

|| BUCKLEY: Yes, I have. I would take great 
|| pleasure in the pride that would come to 
the black community if there were a 

i | Negro in the Win to nouso. I think it’s 
g worth working for. 

PLAYBOY: The possibility of a black 
American President seems remote in a 
decade that is opening with a widespread 
crackdown on such militant black groups 
as the Black Panthers. Do you think 
there is a campaign to exterminate the 
Panthers? 

I BUCKLEY: No. But I think there should be. 
i I mean, obviously, to exterminate the 
movement, even as I favor the extermi- 
nation of Ku Klux Klanism, though not 
i necessarily Ku Kluxers. 

* PLAYBOY: Why? 

BUCKLEY: Because I am persuade'd that the 
Panthers have solemnly registered their 
basic goals, which are to rob people, by 
category, of their rights to life, to liberty, 
to freedom; and because they are' arming 
themselves for that purpose. Any organi- 
zation caught — as the Panthers have 
been caught time and time again — ^with 
caches of machine guns and grenades 
and Molotov cocktails is presumptively 
guilty of non-Platonic ambitions. Every 
state in the Union forbids that sort of 
stockpiling of arms. 

PLAYBOY: Where have the Panthers indi- 
cated that their basic goal is to rob 
people of their rights? 

BUCKLEY: In their literature. Read it. I 
don’t carry it around. It is as thoroughly 
impregnated with genocidal anti-white 
racism as ever the Nazis' was with anti- 
Semitism, And it makes no difference to the 
Panthers where on the left-right spectrum 
the white politician stands. On the death 
of Bobby Kennedy, the Black Panthers' 
national newspaper ran a photograph of 
lum lying in a pool of his own blood in 
^ HnrrI nf 



a pigz-replacing the head of Mr. HHuc- 
dy. The rhetorical totalism suggested 
here. coml)incd with the doctrinal geno- 
cidal passions, .suggest to me that whatev- 
er was the appropriate aiiiiude toward 
Goebbels in, .say 1930, is appropriate, in 
1970, toward the Black Panthers. 

PLAYBOY: Doesn’t the publication of such 
a picture, however repugnant, come un- 
der the protection of the First Amend- 
ment? 

BUCKLEY: It does, formalistically; which is 
why I included actions — the Panthens' 
stockpiling of weapons — among the rea- 
sons why I think their extermination as 
a movement is desirable. But I would 
like to note that it is a naive liberal 
assumption to think that the Bill of 
Rights protects every manner of written 
or spoken dissent. In the heyday of 
McCarthyism, Professor Samuel Stouffer 
from Harvard did one of those Travels 
xuith Charley bits around the country to 
discover the extent to which the Bill of 
Rights was an article of practical faith 
held by the American people. He found 
out that something like 75 percent of us 
didn't believe that meiribers of the Com- 
munist Party should enjoy any rights. 
Needless to say, he wrote a horrified 
book about his findings. Now, it is ex- 
iromdy easy for ]H‘oplo with an ideolo- 
gized knowledge of yVmerican history to, 
suppose that this is something new, let 
alone that it is impossible to compose a 
theoretical defense of it. But it is appar- 
ent to me that the profoundest studies of 
what, for instance, Thomas Jefferson or 
Abraham Lincoln meant by freedom was 
a freedom that was severely limited, even 
theoretically, in the right it absolutely 
granted to anyone to call for the persecu- 
tion, let alone the liquidation, of others. 
When Jefferson said, "Those who wish 
to dissolve the Union or to change the 
republican form of government should 
stand undisturbed as monuments of the 
safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to 
combat it,” I am convinced by such 
scholars as Harry Jaffa that he meant 
not that we should grant freedom to the 
enemies of freedom because they are 
entitled to it but that we should grant 
freedom to the enemies of freedom be- 
cause we can afford to indulge them that 
freedom. Accordingly, it becomes a prac- 
tical rather than a theoretical considera- 
tion whether, at any given moment in 
American history, a particular group of 
dissenters whose dissent is based on the 
desire to rob other people of their free- 
dom' ought to be tolerated, 

PLAYBOY: Are we at such a moment in 
history — ^when we can't afford that free- 
dom to a few hundred out of 200,000,000 
Americans? 

BUCKLEY: Quite possibly. I don't think the 
Panthers are in a position to take over 
the country, any more than the Klan 
was. But the Klan deprived particular 
people in particular places of their 



by the use of ihc .same wcapoii.s: intimi- 
daiion and, h i.s now alleged l)y one or 
two gumd jurie.s, hoili murder and con- 
.spiraey to murder. .So I .say: Lei’s do to 
ihem wliat I wish we had done to tlic 
Khm ,50 years ago. 

PLAYBOY: When you say dint wc .should 
not tolerate a group of dissenters .such as 
the Panthers, what do you propose wc do 
about them? ^ , 

BUCKLEY: .Society has three .sanctions avail- 
able for dealing wiilt dis.sentcr.s of this 
kind. There is the whole family of .social 
sanctions;! if they don’t work, wc then 
have legal sanctions; if tlic legal sanc- 
tions don't work, wc. arc forced to use 
military .sanction.s. As an. example of the 
social sanctions, I give-, you what has 
happened to Gerald L. K. Smith, the 
fierce anti-Semite. -Would Smith be invit- 
ed to join the sponsoring group of the 
Lincoln Center? If he gave a .$1000 
contribution to the President’s Club, 

. would he be admitted as a member? No. 
Gerald L. K. Smith has been effectively 
^isolated in America, and I'm glad that he 
has been. After such an experience as 
we have seen in the 20th Century of svhat 
happens — or what can happen — when 
people call for genocidal persecutions of 
other people, wc have got to me whatev- 
er is ilio minimal re.souno nv:ulahlc to 
society to keep that sort of thing from 
growing. If tlic social .sanctions work, 
then you have the Jclfcrsouian situation, 
in which libertarian rodomontade is 
Diianistically .satisfying — a society in which 
the least possible force is the effective 
agent of that society’s cohcsivencss. I 
would like to see people like Bobby 
Seale and Eldridgc Cleaver treated at 
least as badly as Gerald L. K. Smith has 
been. But no: They get applauded, they 
get invited to college campuses, they get 
listened to attentatively on radio and 
on television — they are invited to Leon- 
ard Bernstein's salons — all of which 
makes rather glamorous a position that, 
/in my judgment, ought to be execrated. 
PLAYBOY: They also get jailed, exiled and 
even shot. 

BUCKLEY: Cleaver was jailed for commit- 
ting rape, which Gerald L. K. Smith ' 
hasn't done, so far as I know. And he was 
wounded after a shoot-out witli Oakland 



police. Huey Newton wa.s convicted of 
voluntary manslaughter. A gang- of them j 
arc up now for murder and con.spiracy to 1 
terrorize. Now, I’ll grant you this: I have I 
not been satisfied that the killing of I 
Cleavers buddy in that particular battle! 
in Oakland — the young man who walked! 
out of the hou.se in his .shorts and T-shirt! 
— was justified. The policeman whoB 
killed him may have panicked, as other.® 
of us have done, with less tragic conse® 
quences, to be sure. But he wasn’t acting! 
on orders from J. Edgar Hoover, whos® 
sins, if there are any, are explicit rathc^B 
than implicit. But to return to 
point, if I may, about the attentic^^ 
lavished on such people: The .same, 
rrriftfn evreuf w:t? fvnr> 
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coin Rockwell, who got aii^xtensive j 
ventilation of his views in this magazine. ' 
For as long as that kind of thing hap-i 
pens, you encourage people to consider 
as tcnaldc a position that in my judg-* 
ment ought- to be universally rejected as 
untenable. Xhe whole idea of civilization 
is little by little to discard certain points 
of view" as uncivilized; it is impossible to 
discover truths without discovering that 
their opposites are error. In a John 
Stuart Mill-type society — in which any 
view, for so long as it is held by so much 
as a single person, is considered as not 
yet confuted — you have total intellectual 
and social anarchy. 

PLAYBOY: On the other hand, by publish- 
ing an interview with a George Lincoln 
Rockwell, one might encourage him to I 
expose the untenability of his views and ’ 
thus help discredit both himself and his 
philosophy, even, among those who might 
previously have been sympathizers. 
BUCKLEY: I acknowledge the abstract ap- 
peal of the argument, but I remind you 
that it can be used as an argument for 
evangelizing people in Nazism, racism or 
cannibalism, in order to fortify one's 
opposition to such doctrines. The trou- 
ble is that false doctrines do appeal to 
people. In my judgment, it would be a 
better world where nobody advocated 
tyranny; better than a world in which 
tyranny is advocated as an academic ex- 
ercise intended to fortify the heroic little 
antibodies to tyranny. 

PLAYBOY: If the evils of a particular doc- 
trine are so apparent, what harm is there 
in allowing someone to preach that doc- 
trine? 

BUCKLEY: What is apparent to one man is 
not necessarily apparent to the majority. 
Hitler came to power democratically. It's 
a 19tli Century myth to confide totally in 
the notion that the people won’t be 
attracted to the wrong guy. George Wal-* 
lace, not Nixon or Humphrey, got tlte 
highest TV ratings. Take, once more, 
the Panthers. There are, I am sure,* hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans who 
would like to hear a speech by Eldridge' 
Cleaver. One reason they would like to 
do so is because they like the excitement. 
Another is that they like to show off. 
People likt- lo show (heir audacity, (heir 
cavalier toleration of icoiioclasm — itAs 
the same kind of thing, in a way, as 

shouting, “F Mayor Daley” in a loud 

voice in the middle of a park in Chicago. 
Moreover, the views expressed by El- 
dridge Cleaver, et al., have not been pro- 
scribed by settled intellectual opinion, 
because, thank God, we have not experi- 
enced in America the kind of holocaust 
that Caucasians visited against the Jews 
in Germany. I contend that it is a re- 
sponsibility of the intellectual communi- 
ty to anticipate Dachau rather than to 
deplore it. The primary responsibility of 
people who fancy themselves morally 
sophisticated is to do what they can to 
exhibit their impatience with those who 
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are prepared to welcome the assassma-^. The popular notion is that there is no 
tion of Bobby Kennedy because that reciprocal obligation by the individual 



meant one less pig. Tlicir failure to do 
that is, in my judgment, a sign of moral 
disintegration. If you have moral disinte- 
gration, you don’t have left a case against 
Dachau. If you don’t have that, what do 
you have? Make love not war? Why? 
PLAYBOY: Do you think that a more con 



to the society, that one can ?icccpt what- 
ever the patrimony gives us without any 
sense of obligation to replenish the 
common patrimony — that is, without 
doing what we can to advance the com- 
mon good. This, I think, is what makes 
not only Americans but most Western 



certed police attack should be launched ! peoples weak. It comforts me that that 
against the Panthers? - also was the finding of Ortega y Gasset, 

BUCKLEY: I would Support a full legal at- j PLAYBOY: How does the increasing social 
tack, with the passage of new laws, if, awareness land involvement of young 
necessary, as we have done in otlier people fit into your thesis? 
areas. For instance, I don’t think we have ! BUCKLEY: I don’t say that somebody who 
enough legal weapons against people 1 spends the summer in Mississippi trying 
who push heroin. People who are prac-i bring rights to black people is prima- 
ticed'in the profession of trying to hak self-centered, although such a case 

the flow of heroin see themselves as' could be made concerning some young 
engaged in a losing fight — primarily People and by using less intricate psycho- 



because by the time the agent can gain 
entry to the home or apartment where 
he suspects there is a stash of heroin, it 
has been flushed down the toilet. The 
so-called no-knock provision of the Presi- 



logical arguments than, for instance, the 
liberals fling around to prove that we are 
all racist. I’m talking about the general 
disease of anomie, which is the result of 
people’s, by and large, having become 



know — everybody knows — that that pro- 
vision is capable of abuse. But I think a 
libertarian ought always to ask himself: 

What is the way to maximize liberty? 

PLAYBOY: In what way does the no-knock 
law maximize liberty? 

BUCKLEY: Directly. In Manchild in the 
Promised Land, Claude Brown identifies 
heroin as the principal problem in Har- 
lem — not housing, not education, not 
discrimination, not the absence of eco- 
nomic opportunity. Heroin. If tlie heroin 
'traffic in Harlem were brought under 
control, we would sec — in his judgment 
— a dramatic drop in crime and a lessen- 
ing of those restrictions on freedom that 
accompany a high crime rate. 

PLAYBOY: Would you disagree with for- 
mer Attorney General Ramsey Clark’s 
contention that eliminating poverty is 
the key to reducing crime? 

BUCKLEY: I Would. Drug abuse and crime 
both have to do with the state of the 
ethos; and the ethos is not a function of 
poverty. Consider Portugal or Ireland: 

Poor people don’t necessarily commit 
crime.s. 

PLAYBOY: A fowf miiuitos ago, you re- 
ferred to the moral disintegration of some 
Americans. Would you make that a gen- 
eral indictment — applicable not only to 
thbse who tolerate the Panthers but to 
most Americans? 

BUCKLEY: Yes. The most conspicuous attri- 
bute of the 20th Century American is 
his self-indulgence. In a marvelous book 
called The Odyssey of the Self-Centered 
Self, Robert Fitch traces the principal i gion. You see the Beatles rushing off t 



concerns of civilization through the past 
200 or 300 years; our concerns were, he 
says, first predominantly religious, then 
predominantly scientific, then humanis- 
tic — and today are essentially egocentric. 
I think that ours is an egocentric .society. 



listen to the platitudinous homilies ol 
that Indian quack, Mnharishi-what’s-hia 
name, but they’d rather be caught deaJ 
than reading Saint Paul. Young peoplf 
who have active minds tend to be dissal 
isfied with the ersatz rel igi ons they pij 






dent’s new crime bill was written precise- /^^^^^cinated, suspended from any rela- 
ly to overcome that problem. Now, I supernatural and pre- 



situation. A 



✓^cinded from the historical 
lot of them retreat and think about them- 
selves, even exclusively about themselves 
— the drug people — the dropouts, formal 
and informal. Certain others venture 
into utopianism, which, as I’ve said, 
necessarily and obviously breeds frustra- 
tion and despair, conditions that some 
of them prefer even to drugs. But the 
lot of them, I think, fail to come to terms 
with the world, fail to come to terms with 
the end of life. They have alxsolutely 
no eschatological vision, except a rhe- 
torical sort of secular utopianism. A re- 
lated phenomenon: When I was last 
on the Johnny Carson show, he an- 
nounced to his mass audience, “Well, 
after all, the reason the Soviet Union 
arms is because xoe arm,” the implicit 
axiom being that there is obviously no 
difference between them and us. What 
makes it possible for the man who has 
the largest regular audience of anybody 
in the United States — not excluding the 
President — to say blandly sometliing like 
that is wave after wave in the intellec- 
tual ofTensivc against epistemological 
0 ]>iimism, against, the notion that some 
things are l>euer than othns and that 
we can know wliat those things arc. 
PLAYBOY: Do you think this moral relativ- 
ism is at least partially a consequence of 
the decline in religious belief? 

BUCKLEY: Yes. Ill orthodox religious belief. 
It's a commonplace that there is no such i 
thing as an irreligious society. The need I 
for religion being a part of the nature of j 
man, people will continue to seek reli-l 



up, :md yc*l so formal is the c^Bimporary 
commiuricnt to agnosticism — or even 
to aiheisnw-tliat they absolutely refuse 
to plumb Christianity’s extraordinary res- 
ervoirs of rationality. I doubt if you 
could get one of these kids, however 
desperately in search of religion — ^^vi^o 
will go to any guru, who will even talk 
to Joan Baez and attempt to gee religion 
from /ter— to read Orlhodoxy by Ches- 
terton or any book by C. S. Lewis. 
PLAYBOY: Perhaps orthodoxy — lower case 
— is at fault. Many young people would 
say they think Christ was a great man; 
they might even know a good deal about 
Him. But they are appalled by Saint 
Paul’s horror of the body and of sex. 
BUCKLEY: I’m sure that among the vast 
maiority of students, the knowledge of 
Christ is superficial and that the only 
thing they know about Saint Paul is that 
he was *‘anti-.sex.” In fact, Saint Paul s 
anti-sexuality was, I think, a mode by 
which he expressed the joys of asceticism, 
the transcendent pleasure of the morti- 
fication of the flesh. By no means is this 
distinctive to Christianity. In fact, Chris- 
tianity iri its formal renunciation of 
Manichaeism took a position concerning 
the flesh that is far more joyful than, for 
instance, that of the Buddhists or of a 
number of other religions. 

PLAYBOY: One of the reasons many 

people have difficulty accepting your re- 
ligion, Roman Catholicism, is that they 
have been convinced by experts that 
there are soon going to be more people 
on the globe than the- earth can support, 
yet the Church does its not-inconsider- 
able best to prevent the spread of birth- 
control information. Do you also take a 
serious view of the population problem? 
BUCKLEY: Ycs, I do. I think it is the second 
most important problem in the world, 
after ideological communism. 



PLAYBOY: Then the Church’s position on 
birth control distresses you? 

BUCKLEY: No. It is not established by any 
means that the influence of the Church 
is very direct on the matter of .the in- 
crease in population. It happens that the 
birth rate is the greatest where the 
Church has no influence: India, for in- 
stance, or Nigeria. It is impossible to 
establish a correlation between the birth 
rate in Latin America and the prevailing 
religion on that continent. The Catholic 
j)osition on l)irll\ control is, tltcrefore, 
something against which we agonize 
rather more theoretically than practically. 
PLAYBOY: What do you think we can do, 
then, to keep the population down? ^ . 
BUCKLEY: Gct pcoplc to Stop reading 

I>LAYBOY. 

PLAYBOY: What’s the real answer? 
BUCKLEY: Well, the real an.swer is to make 
sure liuiL people who don’t want more 
children and who have no religious scru- 
ples against the use of abortifacients or 
prophylactics are aware of lu>w they can 
g(;c and use them. My own assumption is 
tl)ut we arc moving toward the discovery 



of a chemical that will ])revcnl 
tion. that will be generally dis])cuscd — h 
perhaps in the water supply — and can c 
be readily neutralized by any woman 1 
who desires to do so. ^ 

PLAYBOY: Should the U. S. volunteer birth- c 
control information and cjcviccs to .such s 
overpopulated nations as India? 1 

BUCKLEY: They don’t need any more infor- ] 
mation. They can get it from tlic Kncy- i 
rlol)ae(Ha Brilannira. As to giving them i 
the pill — sure, if they ask for it. i 

PLAYBOY: Do you have any other sexual 1 
opinions that might .shock your bishop? ' 
BUCKLEY: I didn’t give you a “sexual” opin- 
ion. I don’t know that giving free pills 
to India is heretical. Would American ; 
rabbis object to free pork for India? 
Here.sy? I don’t think so. I happen, for 
example, to favor tlie legalization of pri- 
vate homo.sexual acts committed between 
consenting adults and of prostitution. 
The second is the more important. Le- 
galizing prostitution would provide a 
ready outlet for pubescent lust and great- 
ly facilitate the hygienic problem, pend- 
ing the domination of the appetite and 
the restoration of morality. Also, it 
would cut down the profits and power 
of the Mafia, the existence of which en- 
rages me. 

> PLAYBOY: How else would you combat the 
Mafia? 

BUCKLEY: By making gambling— but not 
r gambling debt.s — legal. 

; PLAYBOY: Advocating the legalization of 

: gambling, prostitution and homo.scxual 

acts between adults puts you in agree- 
ment with most liberals. Do you also 
. agree with them in the area of censor- 
I .ship? ^Vould you defend the riglit of the 
} state to, say, stop performances by Lenny 
I Bruce? 

BUCKLEY: I’m troubled by that problem. 
By the way, do, please, try to remember 
I that the conservative opposes unnecc.ssary 
legislation. I’ve written about the censor- 
y ship dilemma. Obviously, a perfectly con- 

I sistent, schematic libertariani.sm would 
[. give you an easy answer — let anybody do 
e anything. Including cocaine vending ma- 
e chines. But a libertarianism written with- 
i- out reference to social univcrsals isn’t 
Q terribly useful. Here, I think, is where 

I I the science of sociology becomes useful, 
g If sociology suggests that societies don’t 
Ic survive without the observance of certain 

common bonds, certain taboos, then wc 
:e can maintain that in the long run, we 
dimini.sh rather than increase freedom 
3 ^ by protecting people who violate tho.se 
taboos. Having said that, let me add that 
ig I'm perfectly well, aware that ibis partic- 
ular argument can be abused by people 
who want a narrow conformity. But 
ce once again, let’s reach for an example; 
re When Sahmlion, ihc rock musical, was 
u- I'jroduccd in New York City, the reviewer 
or for Time magazine listed the things 
in ' that it takes to make a successful rock 
is mu.sical nowadays. It has to he dirty, 
;ry anti-American and anti-religious. Under 



ihe last caicgory, he said: It will no 
longer do to attack Protestantism, be- 
cau.se Protest an ti.sm has become .so etio- 
lated as to have no potential for sliock. 
You can’t .diock anybody i>y making fun 
of the dogma of the Bishop of Wool- 
wich. .Second, it can’t lie anti- Jewish, 
because the ])h*ygoing community on 
Broadway tends to be heavily Jewish and 
the Jewish ])Cople hold that certain 
things should be held in reverence. For 
instance, no jokes about Dachau or 
Buchcnwald can be made in New York 
City. Therefore — attack the Catholicsl 
Thcre’fj still a certain amount of awe 
in the Catholic religion, Init the Catholics 
are a politically unorganized group in 
New York City and you can get away 
with ridiculijig them. So, the writer gives 
the audience the iconoclast’s thrill, but 
safely; They’re not going to lo.se at the 
box office. Now — should society in general 
defer to the .specially pious concerns of 
significant groups within that society? 
We extend certain protections against 
public affronts. For instance, the courts 
recognize a limit to what a storekeeper 
display.s in his window. But what about 
his shelf? Or the stage? Is it right to 
have laws forbidding, let us say, a come- 
dy ba.scd on what happened at Dachau? 

1 know all the theoretical arguments 
against it, but there’s a tug inside me 
that says that a society perhaps has to 
maintain the right to declare certain 
kinds of aggressions against the venerat- 
ed beliefs of the people as taboo. This is 
a codification of grace, of mutual re.spect. 
PLAYBOY: Would you admit that the tug 
inside you to han certain kinds of irrev- 
erence may be irrational? 

BUCKLEY: Yc.s — absolutely. But there is a 
place for irrationality. Many of the con- 
ventions of any .society are irrational. 
The ob.secjuies .shown to the (lueen of 
England, for example, arc utterly irra- 
tional. Oakeshott [Michael ]., a British 
economist and political theorist] has 
made the demonstration once and for 
all that ration a li.sm in politics — which 
may be defined as trying to make politics 
as the crow flics — is the kind of thing 
that leads almost always and almost ncc-l 
cssarily to tyranny. 

PLAYBOY: Can you give us a specific wa;^ 
in wliich .social y might snllcr from . 
comedy — however tasteless and. dcba.se 
I — about what hajipcncd at Dachau? 

I BUCKLEY: Ycs. You can luirt a people 
L feelings. A pcoplc whose feelings a 
; hurt withdraw from a sense of kinsh 
t which is what makes societies cohe 
Moreover, a society .so calloused as noi 
i care about the feelings of its mem I 
t becomes practiced in the kind of ir 
; fcrcncc that makes people, and the 
s cty they live in, unlovely, 
r PLAYBOY: But If a taboo has to be r 
;s tained by force of law, is it still a u 
k BUCKLEY: It dcpciitls. Some taboo 
f, codified, some* aren’t. Some laws p 
:r what isn’t any longer taboo. I 



think Lenny Bruce would bt^jjj^csted 
today in New York, the movement hav- i 
ing been in the direction of permissive- ■ 
ness in the past four or five years. The 
question really is: Do we — or do I, I 
guess — a]>pr<?\c of the trend, and I’m not 
so sure that I do. .V society that aban- 
dons all of its taboos abandons reverence. 
PLAYBOY: Doesn’t society abandon some- 
thing even more precious by attempting 
to preserve that reverence by force? 

BUCKLEY: .A.gain, it depends on the situa- . 
lion. If you have a society that is cor- 
porately bent on a prolonged debauch 
— determined to wage iconoclasm a ou^ 
trance — then you've got a society that you 
can't effectively repress. I mean, you have 
a prohibitive situation. But if you have a 
society — as I think we still do — in which 
the overwhelming majority of the people 
rc.spect their own and others' taboos, the 
kind of society that, say, forbids a lawyer 
from referring to Judge Marshall as a 
nigger, or Judge Hoffman as a kike, then 
it isn’t much of an exertion on the 
commonweal to implement such laws 
as have been on the books in New York 
for generations. My final answer to your 
entire line of questioning is ambiguous: 

If you ask simply: Does the individual 
have the absolute right to do anything 
he wants in private contract with anoth- 
er party? then my answer is: No, only 
the presumptive right. A sadist cannot 
contract to kill a masochist. John Stuart 
Mill reduces the matter of sovereignty to 
the individual’s right over himself. The 
state hasn't the right to protect you. 
against yourself — which is a good argu- 
ment against my being required to wear 
a helmet when I ride my Llonda. 

PLAYBOY: Doesn’t Mill’s dictum against 
the state's right to protect you from 
yourself also argue for the abolition of 
most drug laws? 

BUCKLEY: Docs it? Take heroin. Except 
under totally contrived circumstances, 
there is no such thing in America as a 
person inflicting purely on himself the 
consequences of taking heroin. If a man 
Q'oes that route, he deserts his family — if 
>Mie has any; he becomes an energumen 
who will ravish society to sustain the 
habit, and so on. Most important — as far 
as 1 'm concerned — he becomes a Typhoid 
Mary of sorts. I know that I'm using a 
metaphor, but I can defend the use of 
ihis particular metaphor. We know 
from serious studies that heroin users 
desire to communicate the habit to other 
people and often succeed in doing so. 
PLAYBOY: Do the Same arguments apply 
to marijuana? 

BUCKL3Y: Not really, or not so severely. 
The first and most obvious thing to say 
:ibout marijuana is that the penalties for 
using it arc preposterous. But I don't 
believe that it ought to l)c legalized yet; 
iho consc(|uenccs of its use have not 
been sufficicinly studied. It seems crazy 



wondering whether we ought to lega^jj^ philosophical in tlicir acceptance of 
marijuana. Now, it may be that man-'- things than I am. 



juana is harmless, although at this mo- PLAYBOY: Docs that include Mrs. Luce.-' 
ment, I am persuaded by those .scientists BUCKLEY: She's much more talented than* 
who emphatically believe the contrary. I am. 

It may be that we would be much bet- PLAYBOY: Norman Mailer? 
ter off persuading everybody who now BUCKLEY: Much more lalcmed than I am. 
drinks whiskey to turn on instead. But Now, there arc certain things in which I 
we don't knoxo. Some scientists say that am Afaiier's manifc.st superior. Political- 
middle-aged people who take marijuana ly, he’s an idiot. And he's botclied his 
risk special dangers because they have life and the lives of a lot more people 
gradually concatenated their own quirks, than I've botched, I hope. On tlic other 
latent and active, into a moderately hand, he’s a genius and I’m not. 

well-adjusted human being. Psychotropic PLAYBOY; Among other con tern porarie.s, 

drugs can shatter that delicate equilib- how about T. S. Eliot? 

rium. Conversely, it is speculated that BUCKLEY: You’re^ talking about birds of 

marijuana can keep some young people paradise now. Like Whittaker Chambers, 
from making the individual adjustments I make it a point to seek the company 
they need to make. Some scientists claim intellectually, above all— of people who 
that prolonged use of marijuana wages are superior to me in any number of 
a kind of war against your psyche, the fi- ways, and I very often succeed, 
nal results of which arc not easy to trace. PLAYBOY: To whom do you feel superior 
PLAYBOY: Your attitude toward grass — and why? 

typific.s your agreement with middle-class buckleY: To those who believe that they 

Americans on some issues. Are there any are the very best judges of what is wrong 

contemporary American middle-class val- and what is right. 

ues that you dislike} PLAYBOY: Would you please name names? 

BUCKLEY: You'd have to make me a list of BUCKLEY: Would you please expand your 

them. If ostentatious forms of material printing facilities? 

achievement are a middle-class value, I PLAYBOY: As long as the discussion has 
don’t much like them, though I wouldn’t become personal: To what extent has 
go out of my way to evangelize against your feud with Gore Vidal developed 
them; we all have our little vanities. I into a publicity stunt from which you 
am told that in certain, big corporations, both have benefited? 
it is unseemly for the junior V. P. to own BUCKLEY: In my case, at least, to no extent 
a more expensive car than the senior , at all. I don t see how one profits ti) 
V. P., and absolutely verboten for his ' from^ being publicly libeled or b) from 
wife to have a mink coat if the wife of walking into a situation in which one 
the senior V.P. doesn’t have one. But pays legal expenses several times the value 
who does approve of Babbittry? Not of anything one earned after industrious 
even Babbitt. He merely practiced Bab- work preparing for television programs 
bittry. The middle-class values I admire or doing an article. 

are husbandry, industry, loyalty, a sense PLAYBOY: Would you care to add any- 
of obligation to the community and a thing to what you said about him on the 
sense of oldigation to one's patrimony, air during the 1968 Democratic Conven- 
When Winston Churchill died, Rebecca don and in response to his subsequent 
West said that he was a great affront to comments about you? 
the- spirit of the modern age because he BUCKLEY: No. 

was manifestly superior. I said in intro- PLAYBOY: Why did you agree to appear 
ducing Clare Boothe Luce, when we did with him in the first place? 



a TV program in Hawaii a few months 
ago, that her documented achievements 
are evidence of the lengths to which 
nature is prepared to go to demonstrate 
its addiction to inequality. It is a middle- 
class value to defer, without animosity, 
to people of .superior learning, achieve- 
ment, character, generosity. 



BUCKLEY: I agreed to appear in November 
of 1967 because I thought I could use 
the forum effectively to advance the con- 
servative viewpoint. I was informed in 
April that Vidal had been selected to 
appear opposite me. My alternatives 
then were to break my contract or to 
proceed. I decided not to break the con 



PLAYBOY: To whom do you personally * tract, even though Vidal was the single 
feel inferior? person I had named as someone I woukl 

BUCKLEY: Millions of people, living and not gladly appear against. 

PLAYBOY: You have been publicly activ 

PLAYBOY: Who among the living? for 19 years. How .successful do yoj 

BUCKLEY: To begin with, anyone who think you have been in advancing t 
knows more than I do. which would be conservative viewpoint? 
millions of people — or hundreds of thou- BUCKLEY: Very successful. That success h, 
sands of people— riglu there. I also feel come primarily through the mstrunu 
inferior to people who regulate their tality of National Reviexe, which has 
lives more successfully than I do.* to second highest circulation of any jour 
people who are less annoyed by .some of of opinion in America. It rcpeatc] 



to me that in an age when the Federal' the petty distractions tltat sometimes furnishes tlie reading piiWit, turn 

• ' be.st conservative thought, who 



Ciovernmeiu has outlawed I'ab, we are annoy me, to people who ar 



philosophical, critical, str^^c or social. 
It has had the cfTtxt of consolidating 
the conservative position, causing many 
people to abandon—however unhappily 
— their resolution to dismiss the con- 
servative alternative as anachronistic, 
superficial and inhuman. I donh say that 
h^ational or something like it, 

would not iiave been created luid I not 
been around: it most certainly would 
have — in fact, I only midwifed it — but 
rd say that tlic mere fact of having done 
so renders me, as midwife, very successful, 
PLAYBOY: Which failures of the conserva- 
tive movement in tlie past 10 to 20 years 
most distress you? The fact that Goldwa- 
ter didn’t get more votes than he did? 
BUCKLEY: No, not at all. It was a forgone 
conclusion that he wouldn’t get many 
votes from the moment Kennedy was 
assassinated. It’s very hard to explain to 
militant pro-Goldwaterites like myself 
that in a .strange sort of way, an inscruta- 
ble sort of way, voting against Goldwater 
was explainable as a conservative thing 
to do. The reason I say that is because a 
nation convulsed in November of 1963 
as ours ^vas reached for balm, for concili- 
ation, for peace, for tranquillity, for 
order. To liave had three Presidents over 
a period of 14 months would have been 
dislocative beyond the appetite of many 
conservatives. Now, this doesn’t mean 
that I side with those conservatives who 
voted against him — I happen to be more 
adventurous than some conservatives — 
but I can respect their point of view. In 
any case, that was not by any means my 
idea of the great disappointment of the 
Sixties. That was the failure, on the 
whole, to verbalize more broadly, more 
convincingly, the conservative view of 
things. The conservative critique has 
been very well made, but it hasn’t got 
through with sufficient force to the opin- 
ion makers'. It is still hard as hell to find 
a young conservative with writing talent. 
That distresses me deeply. Most of the 
people who write the really finished es- 
says in the college newspapers are liber- 
als, New Leftists. I don’t know exactly 
why and I’m vexed by it, but there were 
only a dozen — or fewer — conservatives in 
the Sixties who have become writers of 
some achievement. 

PLAYBOY: Personally, what do yoii expect 
to do during the next five years? Do you 
plan any more political candidacies? 
BUCKLEY: There was a lot of pressure on 
me to run against Goodell. By the way 
— I haven’t told this before to anybody, 
but what the hell — I had decided back 
in 1967 to run against Bobby Kennedy in 
1970. I reasoned that Johnson would 
be re-elected and that Bobby would go 
for President in 1972. He was, in 1967 — 
as,, indeed, later — the symbol of left op- 
’ position to Johnson. I resolved to chal- 
lenge his politics in the Senatorial race. 
When he died, I abandoned any idea of 
running for Senator in 1970. Along came 
Goodell — and the pressures o'n me to : 



challenge him. The principal moral al- 
lure was that it was .something I deeply 
wanted to do. Quite apart from the 
sort of inertial disadvantages of running 
against Goodell, and the gruc.somc pros- 
pect of campaigning, I had to face the 
fact that I would automatically be 
stripped of those forums to which I had 
gained accc.ss. No more thougltlful televi- 
sion programs, no more coiunuts — be- 
cause it has now been more or less 
agreed among American editors that they 
won’t carry a column written by a prac- 
ticing politician. I think of Galbraith’s 
adage: The Senate is a good place to be 
if you have no other forum. If I were 
Senator from New York, it isn’t at all 
clear to me that I’d have more influence 
than I have today, with my various outlets. 
PLAYBOY: Did running in the 1965 mayor- 
al race in New York strip you of those 
forums? 

BUCKLEY: Yes and no. In the fir.st place, it 
was a local contest and I never wrote 
about it in my columns. The television 
series was postponed precisely on ac- 
count of my running. Another thing: It 
was sometime after 1965 that many ncw.s- 
paper editors reached their decision to 
embargo writer-politicians. They faced 
the problem directly when Senator Gold- 
water, a columnist, ran for President, 
lost, resumed his column and ran for 
Senator in 1968. 

PLAYBOY: How would you feel about run- 
ning for a seat in the House? 

BUCKLEY: God. no. Not unless I can have 
all the seats simultaneously. 

PLAYBOY: If there were a conservative 
Administration in this country — say, if 
Ronald Reagan became President — 
would you be tempted to accept a high 
post in the Administration? 

BUCKLEY: No. In the first place, I don’t 

like it mudi. In the second place 

PLAYBOY: Don’t like what much — Wash- 
ington? 

BUCKLEY: That’s riglu. 

PLAYBOY: Cabinet meetings? 

BUCKLEY: I don’t much like any kind of 
meetings. Besides, I have no reason for 
supposing that I’m a skillful administra- 
tor; I may be or I may very well not be. 
But the kind of thing that I am prac- 
ticed in requires considerable freedom 
of expression, 'and freedom o£ expres- 
sion is obviously something you need to 
be very continent about when the point 
of the thing is to advance the collective 
endeavor. 

PLAYBOY: With Or without your own in- 
volvement in an official capacity, are you 
optimistic about the conservative move- 
ment in America? 

BUCKLEY: I am, mildly. There has been 
some encouraging de-idcologization of 
politics in the past 20 years. When I 
went to college, Henry Wallace was 
still able to grip a lot of people with 
hopped-up visions like the nationaliza- 
tion of the steel industry. We’ve watched 



the experience of England since then 
and studied nationali/cd industries else- 
where, and 710 one will go to ihat parade 
anymore, no one except the types wlio- 
.squat in the fever .swam])s of ideology. 
The collapse of die poverty j)rogram as a 
1‘cdcral enterprise strikes me as signif- 
icant. It strikes me as sigmTic-ant, too. 
tliai Patrick i\foynihan got up at an 
A.D.A. meeting a year or so ago and .said. 
Let’s face it. gang, conservatives know 
.something intuitively that it lakes Us 
liljcrals years of iniellectualizing to come 
up with-Lnamely, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can’t do everything it wants to 
do. Peter Druckcr, who is certainly not 
considered a conservative fanatic, says 
now that the only things the Govern- 
ment has proved -it can really do compe- 
tently are wage war and inflate the 
currency. 

We’ve seen what’s-hLs-name, that nice 
guy Kennedy sent clown to .South Ameri- 
ca to screw things up — Richard Good- 
win — predict in Coyninenlary that the 
great struggle of die Seventies will be 
over tlie limits of state power. Which is 
exactly what conservatives wanted to 
fight about in the Thirties. We’ve seen 
Arthur Schlesinger call a couple of dozen 
Kennedy tyj^es into his apartment for a 
daylong "secret” seminar— nobody was 
supposed to know about it, but 1 knew 
about it — in which they reconsidered 
their enthusiasm for executive power, 
because executive power, it turns out, 
can* be administered by the likes of Lyn- 
don Johnson! These are pretty en- 
couraging indices. They suggest to me 
that there is a wide concern over the 
survival of the individual in the machine 
age and over the limits of Federal and 
executive power. They may, in turn, 
stimulate a curiosity about the ontologi- 
cal role of the state. That is conservative 
territory, but admittance is free. 

PLAYBOY: Even if you don’t intend to run 
for office again, do you plan to keep 
writing? 

BUCKLEY: Yes. Wc’vc kept an alternative 
landing field in operation, you see. 
When the liberals fly in, thirsty, out of 
gas, they’ll find it in full working order 
— radar OK, bar open, Coca-Cola and 
coffee on the house. We know it’s nec 
essary to assimilate the experience of 
the modern age. Cardinal Newman said 
in a related contest — between the logical 
positivists and the conservatives — that 
one of our great challenges is constaml}, 
to incorporate new experience, so as no 
to leave ourselves with a piece of brittl 
lace, the toudii ng of which would cau 5 
it to crumble. 

PLAYBOY: Don't most dogma.s. ihcologic 
as well as ideological, cruml)Ie sooner 
later? 

BUCKLEY: Most, but not all. 

PLAYBOY: How can you be so sure? 
BUCKLEY: I know that my Redeemer liv' 
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BATON ROUGE, La.-Like 
everybody else, only as usual 
more so, the kids are troubled 
by reports that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is get- 
ting out of hand. At Louisiana 
State University, for instance, 
the matter came up several 
times, with questions asked 
that demanded specific an- 
swers. 

What about the FBI agent 
who reported on the scoutmas- 
ter who wanted to take his 
troops ' to the Soviet Union? 
^"\^at about Hale Boggs" 
charge that his telephone is 
being tapped? Wlia: about the 
charge that J. Edgar Hoover 
gave Lyndon Johnson details 
of Martin Luther King’s extra- 
martial life? 

.‘First the context, in the ab- 
sence of which explanations 
« simply aren’t very useful. The 
most important thing to bear 
in mind is that you do not need 
any police work at all when 
there are no lawbreakers. But 
as law-breaking mounts, so 
does the necessity for police 
-work. 

, Second, the rise inlawless-, 
ness is in two general catego- 
ries: Conventional crime, and 
what one might call ideologi- 
cal crime; Car theft, mugging, 
.rape, and murder have risen - 
spectacularly during the past 
10 years.' This requires ihtensi-’ 
i fied police, .activity, refined 
.methods of crime detection, 
and improvement in the judi- 
j-cial and penological systems. 



\ The rise in subversion re- 
, quires more subtle treatment. 
During the ’30s, ’40s and ’50s, 
subversion was mostly the or- 
, ganized job of the Communist 
I party, as agents for the Soviet 
' Union. The FBI brilliantly 
penetrated the CP, and the 
tightly-disciplined Communists 
were neutralized. 



Dixung the ’60s, subversion 
proM.erated, became, in a 
manner of speaking a free en- 
terprise, decentralized opera- 
tion, of the kind that can’t be 
patrolled by the penetration of 
a single central unit. Nowa- 
days one Bernardine Dohrn is 
capable ,of plotting to dyna- 
mite the Empire State Build- 
ing with a half dozen people 
involved in the operation. To 
interfere with subversive lon- 
ers requires a dragnet of very 
fine mesh. 



How fine? I recall the up- 
I'oar against J. Edgar Hoover 
and the FBI after the assassi- 
nation of John F. Kennedy. 
Why hadn’t Hoover got on to 
Lee Harvey Oswald? 

Hoover’s answers to the 
Warren, Commission were ex- 
tremely ' interesting. The an- 
swer to the first question was: 
The FBI did indeed have a file 
on Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Hoover’s answer to the sec- 
ond question was that if the^ 
. FBI. roped in everybody who is 
.a security risk before a Presi- 
dent was permitted to pass 
through, the sequestrian would 
' involve— in a . major city- 
several thousand people, and' 
■-.the American public (correct- 
ly, in Hoover’s estimate) sim- 
. ply wouldn’t stand for it. So, in 
;the. case of, for^instance, Os- 
' wald, the FBI had a dossier on 
him, which however was of 
only posthumous use— out it 
didn’t drag -him in. Nor shotdd 
it have. 

Cases. The way one finds out 
about the Lee Harvey Oswalds 
of this world is by accumulat- 
ing vast amounts of informa- 
tion, most of it absolutely use- 
less. It requires a greater 
imagination than I have to fig- 
ure out the reason why a 
scoutmaster desires to take 
his boys to Russia. But I am 
prepared to assume, in the ab-; 
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t;ence of any evidence that 
■cnyone v/ac o' cr persecuted 
o.’i account cl ' i ..aving trav- 
eled. during nlc vacation, to 
Rustic, that tr.ic :c what om- 
mum-uaiheru’T^ means: You 
begin by col.ecur.g all' data, 
almost v/ithout discrimination. / 

On the matter of Ecvgs, we 
have the word of the P* csident 
of the Uratea States /that 
Boggs’ phone v/as not tapped. 
There are those v.ho say that 
Nixon would not It ^s.ute to 
prevaricate. Ai: r-gnt give 
Mr. Nbzon’s cr.rlcs the tenefit 
of the doubt. Eu: why would 
Mr. Nixon lie./ti there is a 
chance he v?ould be c.xurr.v? 

Or is it conceivable that 
John Mitcnell lied to him? 
Again the answer is: Hardly. 
Did Hoouer he -to John }rlitch-' 
ell? It/ is ‘far likelier that 
Boggs v/as misled, or that he 
is off on some sort of ideologi- 
cal bender, than that Hoover 
lied to the attorney general. 

Finally, the matter of Mar- 
/tin Luther King. We do not 
' knov/ whether it is so. But I 
consider this the single most 
serious charge leveled against 
the FBI, inasmuch as King 
was not a government employ- 
ee, and assaults on his priva- 
'cy, if they do not bear remote- 
ly on the security of the nation 
-against crime or subversion,' 
’are inexcusable. 



What is the balance? It sug- 
gests that the case against the 
FBI is very weak; indeed, that 
it is mostly ideological. If any- 
body wants :o make a more 
convincing case against the 
FBI, surely it should take the 
form of saying that they are 
underachieving rather than 
over-zealous. -Af.er all. when 
one gets mugged, raped, mur- 
dered, or blo'vm up these 
days, it is done no:* by the 
FBI, but by those tre FBI 
failed to lav their hancs on. 
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FROM 



SUBJECT: 



Mr. Mohr 



T.E.Bisho" 



DATE: 5/19/71 





WILLIAM F. ^BUCKLEY, JIL 
SYNDICATED COLUMNIST 



Tele. Room 

Holmes 

Gandy 
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S, 



By referral from the Director’s ( Mice, Bishop 
received a call on t he afternoon of 5/19/71, from a | ] who , 

identified herself as l I columnist William F. Buckley, Jr. 

She said that Mr. Buckley had recently seen a column by one .Gara^^sarlls 
in a newspaper, name not recalled, which states that on the day on 
which the Director testified before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Appropriations in November, 1970, he had brought with him 75 extra 
copies of his testimony which he turned over to the Subcommittee and 
which,; according to Wills, indicated that Mr. Hoover w as aware of the 
fact that tiiese copies would be distributed to the press. 



statedthat, Mr. Buckley would like to disprove this statement on the 
part of. Wills and asked if Mr. Hoover had, in fact, taken 75 extra copies 
of his testimony with him and presented them to the Subcommittee at 
the time of his testimony. ' 
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|was advised that some extra copies 
of his testimony had been brought to the Subcommittee by Mr. Hoover,; a 
at the request of the Subcommittee, when Mr. Hoover went there to? < 
testify. She was also advised that it was a closed meeting, that thg-, 
number of copies was not known, and it was emphasized to her'that the: v 
extra copies were furnished to the Subcommittee by the Director atthe 
1 request of the Subcommittee. 



5T* 



RECOMMENDATION: 



None. For information. 



1 - Mi^^ohi 
1 SuUivah * ' 

l?r;5M^ Bi^n 
1 - 

1 - Miss Gandy 

1 - klry MiAl-iJones 

R T 
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July 28,- 1971 








Dear 



Your letter -of July . 23rd .has been received and I 



appreciate -the interest which proimpted you to furriish me 
your views. With respect ta your -inquiry, it would , be, 
inappropriate for me to comment as you desire inasmuch as 
this. Bureau exercises no control over information which ■ 
appears, 'in the news media,.'; , ‘ 

; Sincerely yours, • : " - 

• J. Idgar jSpovesr 



.NOTE: .There is, ho;.' record of correspondent in Bufil.es, . She. 
refers to the recent "hoax" perp^etrated. by , William F. Buckley, 4e. 
concerning a decision tp^ use ndclear weapons in Viet Nam, which; 
Buckley published in the' "National .Review, " . ' 
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J. Edgar Hoover 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Washington, D, C. 



Bear J* Edgar; 




July 25, 1971 
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What do you think of that hoax pulled by William P. Buckley? Don't you 
think it was a juvenile action, and he should be kept under surveillance? I 
mean, after all, his super-conservativism is probably just a cover-up for his 
subversive activities* O , - 

Remember, William P* Buckley is known popularly as a master of deceit. 

He also gets quite a bit of money off the underground pornographic magazines 

^ i ' ' 

and left-wing free press newspapers he owns. ^ 



Just as 



ts a threat to the national security, 



so is 



Buckley. Also, don't you think he should be forced to publish an apology 



in his next issue of Rational Review? 



I am awaiting your reply. Thanks. 



Mr. Tolson 



Mr. Callahan 

Mr. Casper 

Mr. Conrad 

Mr. Dalbey 
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Mr. Tavel 
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Mr. Soyars 

Tele. Room 
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Miss Gandy 
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Your loyal supporter 




JUL ^1971 



JUL 26 1971 











September 21,. 1971 
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Honorable William F. Buckley ^ Jr. 
Editor 

Hational Review , 

150 East 35th Street 
New Y 9 rk, New York .10016 

Dear Mr. .Buckley: 



I v7ould like to express my appreciation for 
your thoughtfulness in sending me an. inscribed copy of 
your book ,v|^ru4sing Speed ..>!!__^t^^was^ kind of you 

to think of me in this Taa.rmerJ^ Ji^ 



JwiLEnita 

SEeS 11971 



c of me in this manner .^ _7i " 

CJi Li ( ft F » (hidt kt^A^ , J? -2.'' 

'™^SrhBefery'’^fe^^ ' 



Ja Edgar Hoover 






NOl'E: Buckley was removed from mailing list at Director ' s > ' 

instructions in 1967 following his preparation of.^a mock , 
editorial. Since that time- he lhas Written several, -articles 
complimentary of Director -and ' Bureau ' for which he has been 
thanked. His book is a chronology of events in his life and 
Director is mentioned on pages *32 , 33 > .123,,.^2-4' "and the FBI ' 
is mentioned 'oh pages 136 and 137. 
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MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
MR. 
M R. 



OFFICE OF DIRECTOR 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
UNy^ED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

September 16, 1971 

The attached copy of Cruising 
Speed, by William F.^ucMev . Jr.,^« 
was sent to the Dire ctorlrom the “'"• 
National Review, 150 East 35th 
Street, New York, New York 10016“”’ 

The book is inscribed to the mr. 

Director as follows: mr. 



TO L SO Nr ^ 

felt 




SULLIVAN, 
MOHI 
BISH 
MILL/ER, E.S. 
CALLAHAN - 

C ASP ER 

CON RAD 

DAL BEY 

CLEVELAND. 

PON DER 

ROSEN 

T AVEI 



’’For J Edgar Hoover 
With admiration 
Bill Buckley" 



MR. 



WALTERS . 
SOY ARS — 
JONES 



TELE. ROOM 
MISS HOLMES . 

MRS. metcal; 
MISS iBvAN DY'' 



Reference is made ^o the Director on jilCg^32-33 
and page 123-124. Reference is made to^he FBI 
on page 136-137. 

0 . 0 ^ ' ^ 
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Honorable William F. Buckley, Jr. 

National Review 

150 Fast 35ih Street 

New ITork, New York ,10016 

Dear. Mr. Buckley; / 




f- ' 

■ * Your column entitled ’‘Is It Public Justice 
or Just Hoover Baiting? ’’{appeared in “The Evening Star, “ 
s Washington, D, G., on October 25, 1971* andXwjwt to 

thai& you for your support of the FBI. The manner in, 
which you have spotlighted some of the individuals 
-r , associated with the Committee for Public Justice and i . . , 
the Seminar which is scheduled to be held at Princeton 
University on October 29 and 30, 1971, should do much to 
. alert the general public to the biased nature of this forum, 

, 'We in the FBI are rnost a^reciatlve of your efforts in , ; 
highll^ting the real purpose behind the Seminar, , 
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Sincerely yours, 
F ifear Hoover 



1 - New York 
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OCT 26 1971 

FBI 




NOTE: See informal memo from Bishpp to Felt dated 10/26/71 
re "Committee for Public Justice,” TEB:jo 4 /. — » y 
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TO Mr. Jenkins 



FROM J. J. McDe^Mt' 



DATE; 10/23/74 



subjectREQUEST for K^CTOR TO BE GUEST 
WILLIA M F. Buck ley'S tv show 
W ’’FIRING LINE” ON NOVEMBE*! 8, 1974 







Dep. AD Adm. 

Dep. AD Inv. 

Asst. Dir.: 

Admin. ^ 

Comp. 

Ext. 

Files & Qom. 

Gen. Inv/ 

Ident. 

Inspection 

Intel I. 

Laboratory 

Plan. & Eval. 

Spec. Inv. 

Training 

Legal Coun. 

Telephone Rm. 

Director Soc'y 



On October 22n dJ lof Kansas CitvrwhaMentified 

himself as a friend of Mr. K^Te^y^ and j 

I telephonically contacted the Bureau. | [ advised 

that William F. Buckley is a close friend of his and he was calling the Bureau 
at Mr. Buckley’s request to invite the Director to be the guest on Mr. Buckley'i 
show ’’Firing Line” on November 8, 1974. This show would be one hour in 
duration and would be filmed in the Multi-Media Forum in the Crown Center 
in Kansas City. 

j eommented that he was in a traveling status at the 
present time and would telephonically contact the Bureau on Thursday morning, 
October 24th, in order to determine if the Director could possibly be in 
Kansas City on November 8th and appear on this program. 

A check of Bureau files reveals that Mr. Buckley is well known to ^ 
the Bureau as a reporter and writer, as well as Editor of the ’’National 
Review, ” a conservative national magazine. Over the years the Bureau ha^ 
ha^^,cWdial reiatiohship with Mr. Buckley and he haswrittfeon favorably about 
the FBI. However, in the 5/30/67 issue of his. publicMion it carried a mock 
edition of the ’’New York Times” in which he attempted to be humorous at the 
expense of former Director J. E^ar Hoover'/_ Since that time he has written 
several articles complimehtl^ry of former Director Hoover and the Bureau 
and we continue' to enjoy cordial relations with him. 



identified 



It is not felOM^^e Director should acced.q tpithi^'^requ^^^ 
principally as the progr^^^mld be one hour in length and would require an 
extensive amount of time and effort on the- Director’s part to prop.erly prepare 

1 - Mr. McDermott RE046^^.. 

1 - Mr. Malmfeldt (CONTINUED-OVER) ^ 

1 - Mr. Heim ■ 

TBCiasg i 
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McDermott to Jenkins memorandum 
Re: Request for Director to be Guest 
on William F. Buckley's TV Show 
"Firing Line" on November 8, 1974 



T 




himself for such a program at this time in addition to his numerous other 
commitments. Also, it should be noted that Bucldey’s program, while 
prestigious, does serve- as a sounding board for his very conservative views 
and philosophy. Should- the Director make his first major 'TV appearance on 
such a show the public could feasonably;cqifc^^ he favors Buckley's 

views. Rather than take” the chance of being^ so characterized, it is felt that 

when the'^DiVect6i^oes^agre,e„^^ TV appearance, it should be 

with'-one-of-the-Thajor network grjo^amF wlie^ not be- 

aff ilihted"as- a-partisan with’'^y particular philosophy and would be speaking 
as the FBI Director'and spokesihan for law eMqrcement imgeneral. 

Addition^ly, it should be noted that "Firing Line"is televised 
mainly on non-primeTime over Public Broadcasting Service stations~and^s- 
such has far Timited viewership thaii major networks whbras ydu realize, 
have been besieging us with smiliaFr^uests "for the' Director's television 
appearance. , ' 

RE COMMENDATION 
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SUBJECT :jj^CK ANDERSON 

APPEARANCE ON "FIRING LINE" 
WETA-TV (CHANNEL 26)' 



Soyars 

Tele. Room 

Holmes 

Gandy 



8:00 P.M. , 4-23-72 



o 



Anderson was interviewed by William^FT2VBucklev. Jr . 
on Buckley's program, "Firing Line," last evening. 




\ 

The topic of the interview was government secrecy, 
and Anderson maintained that the press has the' right to inspect 
government files as long as -national security is not endangered. 
He stated that he has an obligatioh:rtO'-the- publ-ic ; -to print any 
information concerning government activities which comes to, his 
attention as long as it does not, "in his view, adversely affe'et 
the national interests. Buckley countered that the government 
has every right to classify documents, and’ that-Anderson h^s no 
more right to inspect government files than the government has 
to inspect Anderson's files. 

There was only one .brief mention of the.-,FBI by 

1 Anderson. He said the FBI has conducted investigations of 
movie stars, public figures^, and black leaders, and .FBI files 
I on these individuals, have no-£hXhg7 to. do ^with criminal investi- 
gations. He termed this air outrageous abuse of , goverranent 
authority. -'He said* the FBI has" g.One^f a-r-^°‘beyond its jurisdiction 
on many occasions and has gorfe far beyond’" its trust. Anderson 
stated he has perso'haliy s^n FBI files which contain information 
on the sex lif'e''Of a movie star*. ' “ ‘ ‘ ^ 

1 ^ Buckley defended the Bureau's right to collect such 
information on public figures in security cases because it is 
■the duty of the FBI to collect evidence — not to evaluate it. 
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October 26, 1971 



MEMORANDtJM FOR ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
ROBERT C. MARDIAN . 



Since I understand that von were somexvhat interest ed 
in the lett er which T wrote- to f I 

I 1 Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey^, I am 

enclosing a copy oLa colu^ appearing in the Washington Star 
of yesterday by William F^Buckley, Jr. , which pretty well 
exposes this "kangaroo corn:’!" the Princeton group is holding 
at the end of this week* . 

‘ Very truly yours. 



Enclosure 



it 

Jo!hn Edgar Hoover ^ 

. Director ^ fS 

"not SBGOTIDSD 
, 191 i^iuv 1 -19/1 ■ 
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12-11-74 



FROM : J. J. MC 

SUBJECT: REQTIES3LEQ R. DIRECTOR'S APPEARAN_C E 

QNJSmiLI^M-B.UGKE‘E¥lS-TEEE.Via[ON-SHa^ 



-^^^RING LINE” 



IaJIli^/^/7? 
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My memorandum to you of 1 0-23-74 recited that 
~ a friend of the Director andl 



L 



Buckley’s staff requesting! 



1 had contacted the Bureau on behalf of. 

intercession in getting the 
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Director Sec’y 
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Director to appear on ’’Firing Line. ” It was then noted that while the 
Bureau has had favorable relations with Buckley,- it was not felt that 
the Director should accede to the request and the Director concurred. 



On 12-6-74, 



of Buckley’s staff (telephone 



]) contacted the Director’s Office and was referred to me. He 



wanted to explore the Director’s availability to appear on ’’Firing Line”> 
on 1-8-75 or l-13-7-5 uor perhaps some other time soon thereafter. 



indicated that he was only calling because the Director reportedly indicated 
to an unnamed person in Kansas City that he might be available to appear 
in the future. 



indicated that ’-’-Firing Line” is a program one hour 



in length. It is a taped shoy/, but is never edited in any way. The fbrma^^^j- 
calls for conversation between Buckley and the guest for approximately 
40-45 minutes followed by a 15-20-minute period of ques tioning the guest 



by a panel consisting of three young journalists. | [indicated that 

the journalists selected are usually very liberal, including one from the 
Washington Post, to ~s erve as a cfeditalfle Counterpoint -to-BucMev’ s 
known conservatism. 



[happens to wander. While 



Jindicates that the program' stresses com- 



plete spontaneity and the discussio n develops in whatever direction it 



stated that Buckley might consider 



stasdng away froni certain topics, he certainly- could not 'comm^.^ , 
jjournalists-panelists to so commit thgmselve^ 

(6) Ir , . 

1 - Mrs. Metcalf 
1 - Telephone Room 
1 - Mr. Heim 
1 - Mr. Malmfeldt 
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Memorandum to Mr. Jenkins 

Re: Request for Director’s Appearance 

on William Buckley’s Television Show, 
’’Firing Line” 



OBSERVATIONS: 

I The panel show format thrives on conflict and sharply drawn 

/issues. The biggest issue associated with the Director currently is his 
attitude concerning COINTELPRO. The Director has already delivered 
his best and most comprehensive shot. To subject himself to the cross- 
examination of the press on an unrehearsed, unedited program where 
COINTELPRO would become a major issue would accommodate only the 
needs of the press. It is not felt that it would serve either the Director’s 
interests or the Bureau’s interests. I concur with the opinion previously 

( expressed by Legal Counsel that now that the Director has made his 
statement on COINTELPRO he, as well as the Bureau, should maintain 
as low a personal profile as possible on this. (It is noted that we are / 
still getting and will continue to get a lot of mileage out of the Director’s 
comprehensive statement of 11-18-74 through distribution to local news 
media by our field offices as well as through national columnists as 
arranged for by the External Affairs Division. 

RECOMMENDATION: 



Itls recommended that in view of the foregoing observations 
the Director decline to appear at this time on ’’Firing Line” because of 
his very he^yy commitments in the very foreseeable future-.' 
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•» 

October 8<, 1976 




I was pleased to learn from your letter of Septem- ■ 
ber 30th of your favorable reaction to the program, '’Firing 
Line," on which Messrs* Felt and Coian appeared. My associ- 
atSG and I are certainly grateful fox your support and we 
hope our future activities will continue to merit your 
approval . 



Your confidence in this Bureau and the encourage 
ment you expressed are indeed heartening- T share your 
views that many Americans across our country are of the 
sanie mind.- 





UiJXi.\yjL 



3ads as "la Ru^ 

3n’t ha^i; the privilege to 



Lews, ►u’hank God in Amei 



SeptemlDer 30,1976 






Direeuu* 



Director Clarence Kelley \ a 

Fereral Bureau Lbivestigation VVi^Ma/T 

Hoover Building < 

Washington, D.C, - 20515 /V , 

■ ^ 

14? « Ke3J.ey, 

AftOT seeing the program Wednesday night,^^i^r*ing Line7TT"wSt you and the 
j Bureau to know that I am 100^ with you, kt, Velk and kk*, Cohn did a good job 
answering the questions that the American people are in the dark about and the 
things 'they should biow. We sure don't get the news from the pr'e^s and T,V, as 
w© should. They slant the nev/s to suit the- themselves and to malie it sound as 
■ bad against the Goverment as possiable,' . 



In the total picture j I don't think that- they fool as many people_^as they ^ 
■ think they do, . The P.B.I has in the 50 year that 'it has been-in operation has 
been to me the best of all Goverment agencys, I trust and hope that before it 
is too late that the American people vdll trake up and see' wiiat is being done and 
do something about it, ' • 



Ll 



It?, .Buckley is doing a' good thing when he has a program like this, I hope ' 
that he will have more in -the future as this is the best way to inform the ^e- 
fidan people, • ' -As for m^elf, I think that when you are deling .with the-'Comffiumist 
that do theom as they would do us. Their aim is the-same-now'as it was fifty years 
ago and that is World conques.t, Khrushchev said that by 1980 that he would bury 
us vdthout firing a shot. If these left wingers and the radicals are not keep in . 
check- "they will destroy all that is dear to the average American, ' oJa/ 



■ kfc, Kelly the majority of the American people are ijith the F B,I , so keep 
up the good work and let the Communist and bias press and T,V, ccn^jiain, 

I/.0 n 



kKLth best regards, 
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